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Review of Hew sSooks, 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Tower of London, with Biographical 
Anecdotes of Royaland Distinguish- 
ed Persons, deduced from Records, 
State Papers, and Manuscripts, and 
from other Original and Authentic 
Sources. By Jolin Bayley, Esq. 
I’. A.S. one of His Majesty’s Com- 
missioners on the Public Records. 
Jn Two Parts. Part I. 4to. pp. 
300. London, 1821. 


Wuen we first saw this work announc- 
ed, we felt happy that a place of such 
interest and importance as the ‘Tower, 
the history of which has been long ne- 
glected, was at length to possess 
its share of illustration, and that it 
was undertaken by a gentleman so 
competent to the task. From the pre- 
face we learn that the work was begun 
some considerable time ago; and that, 
about the middle of the year 1819, 
when a large portion of it had gone 
through the press, it was destroy od. to- 
gether with the m: inuscript, by the fire 
at Messrs. Bensley’s printing office. 
This must have been a sad mortifica- 
tion to Mr. Bayley, who had to begin 
his work de novo, under circumstances 
40 disadvantag: ous and discouraging. 

The portion of the work now sub- 
mitted to the public, contains a com- 
pressed chronological and general his- 
tory of the Tower as a palace und for- 
tress, with a description of all its mate- 
nal buildings. ‘The Second Part will 
contain an account of the Tower as a 
state prison, with biographical notices 
of the most distinguished pe rsonages 
that have been contined there: an ac- 
count of the ancient c customs, jurisdic- 
tions, and privileges attached to the 
Tower, This part, which is promised 
to be published next season, will be 
the most luteresting, 

It has been a common opinion, 
though unsupported by historical evi- 
ence or any local discovery of a sa- 
tisfactory nature, that the Tower owes 
its foundation to the Romans, This 
idea is rejected by Mr. Bayley, who 
ws that’ there Is 
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aaied for supposing any fortifica- 
tion of importance ever did exist on 
its site until some years after the Nor- 
man conquest, when the principal 
structure, now called the White Tower, 
was built by command of King Wil- 
liam the First, under the superintend- 
ance of that celebrated military archi- 
tect, Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester. 
Several additions were made to the 
buildings by William Rufus and Hen- 
ry the First : ; and, so early as the reign 
of the latter, the Tower was used as a 


place of confinement for prisoners of 


state. In the year 1100, soon after 
the death of William Rufus, Ranulph 








Flambard, Bishop of Durham, was im- | 


prisoned there by the order of the king. 
It does not, however, appear to have 
been used as a royal residence until 


the year 1140, when King Stephen re- | 


tired to it with but a slender retinue, 
and kept his court there during the 
festival of Whitsuntide. 
after fortified against hin, by the Go- 
vernor Geffrey de Mandeville. 
reign of Richard the First, the charge 
of the Tower was confided 
champ, Bishop of Ely, who strength- 
ened its fortifications and surrounded 
it with a deep ditch. It appears that | 
King John often kept his court at the 
Tower, and made considerable addi- 
tions to its fortifications :— 

‘[n the year 1215, the long kindling 
flames of discord broke out between John 
and his barons; and at the very com- 
mencement of hostilities, the latter took 
possession of the capital at the Invitation 
of the citizens, and laid siege to the ‘Tow- 
er; but, although there were only few 
within to defend it, it held out until the 
signing of the great charter; when, asase- 
curity ‘for the performan ce of certain con- 
i exacted with that celebrated code, 
the king was obliged toa igree that the City 
of London should reinain in the posses- 
sion of the rebels, and the ‘lower be de- 
livered in trust to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury fill the 15th of August, or the ful- 
filling of this agreement, when both were 
to be restored to the royal authority. 
Engagements, however, which were ob- 
taine d by torce, John thought himself but 
little bound toobserve : - and, aided by yn 


| terrific power of the Pope, he had 4 
not the slightest | 


sooner the means than he employed thew 


It was soon | 
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in recovering his kingly prerogatives, and 
endeavouring to shake off the yoke which 
had been thus immposed upon him, civil 
war ensued; the barons remained mas- 
ters of the city, and the Archbishop con- 
tinued in charge of the Tower till after 
the arrival of the French in the following 
year, when it: was given up to Prince 
Lewis, who had been invited into Eng- 
land to take possession of the crown.’ 
King Henory the Third frequently 
resided at the Tower, and not only 
strengthened it, but also adorned the 
chapels with paintings and pieces of 
sculpture. It was during the reign 
of this King, in 1249, that the addi- 
tional line of fortifications which he had 
but just completed, were, on the mght 
of St. George, destroyed as if by an 
earthquake. The foundations gave 
way, and a noble portal, with the walls 
and bulwarks, all fell down; and, 
strange to tell, no sooner were the 
works restored, then, i in 1241, the whole 
agaiu fell down, on the very same 
night, and, as we are told, at the self 
same hour that had proved destructive 
to them the year preceding. In the 


to Long- | latter part of the reign of Henry, the 


Tower forms a prominent feature of 
history, as its possession was strongly 
contested in the war between Henry 
| and the barons. 

Neither King Edward the First nor 
the Second evinced much partiality 
for the Tower, though the latter oeca- 
sionally retired to it as a place of safe- 
ty. Here he left his Queen and fami- 
ly when he marched against his voruly 
barons; and here bis eldest daughter 
was born, who, from that circumstance, 
was called Jane of the Tower. In the 
reign of Edward the Third, the Tower 
was peopled with some illustrious in- 
mates, among whom was King David 
Brus, who, with several Scottish chiefs, 
was taken prisone* 
Neville’s Cross:— 

. ‘The King was conveyed from York 
under an escort of twenty thousand men, 
and the day o of his entering the capital was 
one of as great joy and satisfaction to 
the peo; le, as that was to the Romans on 
which the brave Caractacus was brought 
in chains to the imperial city. David was 


seated on a high black courser, so that he 


inight be seen ‘to the multitudes who had 
Lk E—23 


at the battle of 
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al ‘oO with 
cie. Atthe 
he was met bv 


assemb), ess the glorious ‘p cta- 
entrance to the netropolis, 
v all the craft, clad in their 
respective liveries, and, with a great shew 
of honour, was conducted from street to 
till he came to the ‘Lower, where, 
on the 2d of January, 1347, inthe presence 
ofthe Lord Chancellor and the Lord ‘Trea- 
surer, he was delivered into the charge of 
Sir John Darcy, the constable of that for- 
tress.’ 

Charles of Blois, one of the compe- 
titors for the crown of Brittany, the va- 
liant John of Vienne, the Governor of 

Calais, with twelve of the bravest de- 
fenders of their native city ; and last- 
lv, John, King of France, and his son 
Philip, were added to the Scots King, 
as prisoners in the Tower. 

In the memorable 
Wat Tyler, the young King Richard 
the Second, with his mother and seve- 

ral of the nobility, took refuge in the 
"Towe T 5 and while he was on the point 
of going out to meet the rebels, by ap- 
pointment, at Mile End, a chosen band 
of them rushed into the fortress, end 
cominitted the most barbarous cruel- 
ties; pillaging the roy apartments, 
and dragging the Arc hbis! nop of Can- 
terbury, ‘the Chancellor, and Sir Ro- 
bert Hales, the treasurer, to instant ex- 
ecution. Richard afterwards became 
a prisoner in the tower, and it was here 


street, 


lusurrection of 


that he resizned the crown to Heury of 


Lancaster. 

In the contest between the Houses of 
York and Laneaster, there are many 
circumstances connected with the histo- 
ry of the Tower which are very inter- 
esting, particularly thesucce sssion of E.d- 
end the Fifth, the young King’s impri- 
sonment in the Tower, the accession of 
Richard, and the final disappearance of 
the young princes. The latter cirenin- 
stance is involved mn much obscurity, 
and Mr. Bayley defers attempt: 1 to 
develop so intricate and important a 
question to the second ete of his 
work, in order to take the chance of any 
further information he may gain on 
the subject. In the description of the 
‘DB loody ‘Tower,’ however, he returns 
to it, and offers some ve ry cogent rea- 
sons for believing that the traditional 
story of the young princes is not the 
most correct. Fle says,— 

‘In the careful and very minute surve v 
which was taken of the Tower inthe reign 
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of Henry the Eighth, this build ng is 
= d the Garden Tower, bv reason o} ite 
ntiguy ity tothe constable’s or Lieutenant's 


saide n, which now forms a part of what 
is termed the Parade. In the vear 1597, 
anviher survey was made of the 
bo order Of Q 1eeN Klizab: th, arc it = 
then kn 
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Bloody ‘Tower) 
posed to have derived from the cireum- 
stance of the two young princes, Edward 
the Fifth and his brother, Richa: rd Duke 
of York, sons of king Edward the Iourth, 
having, as it is said, been put to death in 
this particular spot, by order of their un- 
cle, the Duke of Glouceste r, afterwards 
King Richard the Vhird. It has already 
been noticed that the whole story of the 
two royal youths comes to usin so ‘* ques- 
tionable ashape,”’ that it can never be en- 
tertained without some serious doubts; if 
weadmit, however, that the voung princes 
really came to a violent ‘death in the 
‘Lower, the idea of this place having been 
the scene of their destruction rests on no 
authority ; and the story which the war- 
dens, hose trade it is “* to tell a wonder- 
oust tale,’ ,”’ so gravely propagate, respecting 
the discovery of their bones under the lit- 
tle stair-case above alluded to, is. still 
more glaringly false ; bones, it is true, 
were found in the ‘Tower, in the reign of 
King Charles the Second, and they were 
looked upon to be those of children, of 
ages corresponding with the two princes ; 
but it is most decidedly known that they 
were discovered in a very different part 
of the fortress; namely, onthe south side 
ofthe White Tower, at the foot ofa stair- 

case which leads to the chapel in that 
building. 

‘ Without dwelling on the seeming in- 
consistency ofthe epithet bloody being ap- 
plied to a_ building, because, as it 
is imagined, two children were smo- 
thered in it, it may not be amiss brief- 
ly to inquire how far it is likely that 
its name can be connected with that 
circumstance. Soon after the death of 
King Edward the Fourth, his two sons 
were conveyed to the Tower, under the 
charge of their uncle, with the professed 
intent of sceluding them from the bustle 
of the court, whilst preparations were to be 
made for the eldest’s coronation. Is it 
then to be supposed, whatever might 
have been the protector’s design as to the 
ultimate fate of his nephews, that the 
princes were not lodged ia the royal 
apartments, and paid all the respect due 
to theirrank? Is it likely that Richard 
should have had them shut up in the dark 
and wretched dwelling of one of the por- 
ters of the gates? Jf he had wanted in 
humanity, would policy have cictated 
such acourse? Nos; it must at once have 
betrayedsome foul design, without adding 
a jot to the facility of its perpetration. 
But a stronger proof we need not have, 
that the name of the building did not ori- 
ginate in the circumstance in question, Is 
its not having assumed the appellation till 
upwards of a century after the supposed 
act. It has s already been show pn, that in 


ar 
which it ts generally su; - 





the early a of the reign of King Henry 
the Kigh th, it was known bya different 
| title, and it was not before the latter end 
tthe reign of Queen Elizabeth, that we 


iorrid de ed,’ 
lt is 


| ¢ 
| tin d it marked out as the scene of some 
| | 


not a little remarkable that 








preparations were actually made for 
Prince Edward to have attended the 
coronation of his uncle, Richard the 
Third, as appears from the wardrobe 
account for the year 1483, which is 
here quoted, Mr. Bayley, after ex- 
amining the account given by Sir Tho- 
mas More and others, of the murder of 
the young princes, proves how little re- 
liance can be placed upon them, and 
shows, that whether they were murder- 
ed atallor not, still remains an ‘historic 
doubt.’ 

Inthe reign of Henry the Eighth, 
the Tower was peopled with many dis- 
tinguished tenants, including more 
than one of his wives; and, among the 
memorabilia of this reign, Stowe re- 
lates that,— 

‘In the vear 1546, the 27th of April, 
being the Tuesday in Easter week, Wil- 
liam Foxley, pot-maker for the Mint, in 
the Tower of London, fell a-sleep, and so 
continued sleeping, and could ee be 
wakened with pricking, cramping, or 
otherwise burning whatsoeve r, till the first 
day of term, which was fourteen di ys and 
fifteen nights. The cause of his thus 
sleeping could not be known, though the 

same were diligently searched after by 
the king’s physician and other learned 
men; vea, the king himself examined the 
same William Foxley, who was in all 
points found at his wakening, to be as if 
he had slept but one night; and he lived 
more than forty years “after in the said 
‘Tower.’ 

King Edward the Sixth held his first 
court at the Tower, where he resided 
for some time; and, during his reign, 
it became the prison of the protector, 
the Duke of Somerset, who was after- 
wards executed on the adjoining hill. 
Lady Jane Grey and her husband were 
also confined tn the Tower, where they 
remained till the period of their execu- 
tion; that of Lady Jane on the green 
walk, in the Tower, aud her husband 
on Tower Hill. 

The sanguinary reign of Mary was 
not likely to leave the Tower unpeo- 
pled, and therefore we find her sending 
her sister, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, 
among others, to its safe keeping. 
When this princess first entered the 
fortress, at the traitor’s gate, she said, 
with her usual dignity, *here landeth 
as true a subject, being a prisoner, as 
ever landed at these stairs, and before 
thee, O God, I speak it.’ 

Queen Elizabeth kept her court at 
the Tower until ber coronation, but not 
afterwards, nor did apy thing interest- 
Ing occur respecting it in her reigu, 
except as a state prison. 

James the First, after holding his 


court a short time at the Tower, sent 
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as prisoners to it, Sir Walter Ralegh, 
Lady Arabella Stuart, who died there, 
the Earl of Northumberland, who was 
confined in it upwards of fourteen 
years, and other.celebrated characters. 
Jn the reign of Charles the First, se- 
veral members of the Hlouse of Com- 
mons were committed to the Tower; 
and when the troubles of that reign 
commenced, the parliamentary faction 
took possession of it. From ‘this pe- 
riod the history of the Tower possesses 
little interest, except as a state prison, 
and therefore Mr. Bayley does not cou- 
tinue his chronological account later 
than the reign of James the Second. 
We now pass on to the local descrip. 
tion, from which, however, our extracts 
shall be brief. The Beaucham; Tow- 
er, from its having been one of the 
principal state prisons, and the place 
wherein many illustrious and unfortu- 
nate persons have been confined, ex- 
cites a degree of interest, which is 
heightened by the numerous inscrip- 
tious, coats of arms, and other devices, 
left on its dreary walls by those une 
happy sufferers. These memorials were 
discovered so recently as 1796, on mak- 
ing some alterations, for the purpose of 
converting the building into a mess. 
house for the officers of the garrison, 
hey have, most of them, been pDrint- 
ed, though not very correctly, in the 
thirteenth voluine of the Archacologia, 


and we shall, therefore ae os Page 
all, therefore, only notice one | \yords—Thomes yllingar, goldsmithe.— 


| ATy hart ts your's tel dethe. 


ortwo of them. A young Fleming or 
Brabanter, of the pame of Charles 
Bailly, who was an adherent of Mary, 
(Jueen of Scots, has left some curious 
tuscriptions, of which Mr. Bayley has 
given a fac-simile engraving. Ip a 
panel, ornamented with lozenges, are 
the following reflections, which 
not lost their yalue in 
quity i— ‘3. B.S. 
1751, die 10° Aprilis. 

Wise men ought circumspectly to se 
what they do; to examine before they 
Speake ; to prove betore they take in 
nand; to beware whose company they 
use; and, above all things, to whom they 
truste, Charles Bailly.’ 

In another place, there is the follow- 
lowing inscription :— 

‘Principium sapiente timor Domini. 
1.1.8. X.P.S. Be frend to one, be 
ennemye to none, Anno D. 1571, 10 
Sept. The most unhappy man in the 
World is he that is not pacient in adversi- 
tes; for men are not killed with the ad- 
versities they have; but with ye impaci- 
ence which they suffer. 

Tout vient apoient, quy peult attendre 

Gli sospiri ne son testimoni veri dell ungos- 


Cia mia. Charles Bailly,’ 
tt. 29, , ; 


have 


their anti- 
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A prisoner, of the name of Clarke, 
has left the following words, curiously 
inscribed :— 

‘Tl. C. Tleve in hope and T gave cre- 
dit to mi frinde in time did stande me 
most in hande, so would I never do 
againe, except Thad him suer in hande ; 
and to al men wishe | so, unles ye sus- 
taine the Ieke lose as I do, 

Unhappie is that mane whose acts doth procuer 
The misere of this hous in prison to induer. 
1576, Thomas Clarke.’ 

In another part, there is a repetition 
of the above prisoner's naine, and, ina 
third place,— 

‘ Hit is the poynt of a wyse man to try, and 
then truste, 
For happy is he who fyndeth one that is juste, 
eho 

The sincerity of the following 1a- 
scription will scarcely be doubted :— 

‘Thomas Miagh, which liethe here alone, 

That fayne wold from hens begon, 

By torture straunge, my troth wus 

Tryed, yet of my libertie denied. 

1581, Thomas Miagh.’ 

In the saine part of the room are 
other inscriptions :— 

‘The uppermost is a rude piece of 
sculpture, by ‘Thomas Willyngar.’’ It 
is without date, and consists of a bleeding 











heart, with the letters ‘T. W., the initials 
of his own name on one side, and P. A., 
most likely those of his mistress, on the 
other; there is also a figure of death, 


holding a dart in the left hand, and an | 


hour glass in the right; and, on the op- 
posite side of the bleeding heart, are the 


No account 
has been preserved of this person; but it 
may be conjectured from his profession, 
that his oifence was that of clipping or 
counterfeiting the coin of the realm.’ 

In the uppermost story of the Beau- 
champ tower there are also several in- 
scriptions. One prisouer, whose paine 
is unknown, has thus :ecorded the te- 
dious period of his confinement :— 
‘Close prisoner 8 monthes, 32 weekes, 
224 dayes, 5376 houres.’ Ou the wall 
at the Beauchamp tower, there lately 
existed two epitapbs on a cat anda 
eoldfiuch, supposed to have been writ- 
ten by John Augustus Bonney, who 
was a prisoner there for high treason, 
alone with Horne Tooke and others, 
in 1794. Although they are neither 
valuable by their antiquity, nor by 
any particular merit which they possess, 
yet we shall quote the latter, and then 
close this ‘huge memorial of misfor- 
tune: — 

‘ Epitaph on a Golernch. 
Where Raleigh pin’d within a prison’s gloom, 
I cheartul sung, nor murmur’d ai my doom ; 
When heroes bold and patriots tirm could 
dwell, ° 
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— 


But death, more gentle than the law's decree, 
Hath paid my ransom from captivity. 
Buried, June 23, 1794, by a fellow- 
prisoner in the Tower of London.’ 

The description of the jewels end 
revalia is less minute than we should 
have expected; but there is au imterest- 
ing, though rather coarse account of 
the notorious attempt of Blood to steal 
the crown on the 9th of May, 1673. 
The care of the regalia was at that 
time entrusted to Talbot Edwards, an 
old confidential servant of the Talbot 
family, and from whom is derived the 
relation of the transaction :— 

‘ About three weeks before this auda- 
cious villain made his attempt upon the 
crown, he came to the Tower in the ha- 
bit of a parson, with a long cloak cassock, 
and canonical girdle, accompanied by a 
woman, whom he called his wife. “hey 
desired to see the regalia, and, just as their 
wishes had been gratified, the lady feigu- 
ed sudden indisposition; this called forth 
the kind offices of Mrs. Edwards, the 
keeper’s wife, who, having courteously 
invited her into their house to repose her- 
self, she soon recovered; and, on their 
departure, professed themselves thankful 
for this civility. 

‘A few days after, Blood came again, 
bringing a presentto Mr. Edwards, of four 
pairs of white gloves, from his pretended 
wife; and having thus begun the acquaint- 
ance, they made frequent visits to im- 
prove it. After a short respite of their 
compliments, the disguised rufiian re- 
turned again; and, in conversation with 
Mr. Edwards, said, that his wife could 
discourse of nothing but the kindness of 
those good people in the ‘Tower; that 
she had Jong studied, and at length be- 
thought herself of a handsome way of re- 
quital. You have, quoth he, a pretty 
young gentlewoman for your daughter, 
and | have a young nephew, who has two 
or three hundred a year in Jand, and is at 
iny disposal. If your daughter be free, 
and you approve it, Pil bring him bere to 
see her, and we will endeavour to make 
it a match. ‘This was easily assented to 
by old Mr. Edwards, who invited the par- 
son to dive with him on that day; he rea- 
dily accepted the invitation; and, taking 
upon hiin to say grace, performed it with 
great seeming devotion, and, casting up 
his eyes, concluded it wilh a prayer for 
the king, queen, and royal family. After 
dinner, he went up to see the rooms, and 
observing a handsome case of pistols hang 
there, expressed a great desire to buy 
them, to present to a young lord, who was 
his neighbour; a pretence, by which he 
thought of disarming the house against 
the period intended for the execution of 
his At his departure, ‘which 
was a canonical benediction of the goed 
company, ke appointed a day and hour 
to bring his young nephew to see his mis- 
tress; which was the very day that he 
made his daring attempt.”” 

‘The good eld gentleman had got up 
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ready to receive his guest, andthe di iugh- longed to the house; and, perceiving the 


ter was in her best dre ss to entertain her | 
exvecied lover; when, behold, Par-on 
Blood, with three more, came to the jewel | 
house, all armed with rapier blades: in| 


and every one a dagger and a 
| ‘Two ot his com- 


is. 


their canes, 
br ac e of p oC ket- pist 
panions entered in with _ on pretenc: 
of seeing the crown, andt ’ 
at the door, as if to look after the young 
lady, a jewel of a more charming de- 
¢ ription, but in reality asa watch. ‘The 
daughter, who thoug cht it not modest to | 
come down till she was called, sent the 
maid to take a view of the company, and 
bring a desc ription of her gallant; and | 
the servant conceiving that he was the in- | 
tended bridegroom who stayed 
door, being the youngest of the party, re- 
turned to soothe the a 
mistress with the idea : 
his person. 

‘Blood told Mr. Edwards, that they 
would not go up stairs till his wife came, 
and desired him to shew his friends the 
crown to pass the time tillthen; and they 
had no sooner entered the room, and tie 
door as usual shut, than a cloak was 
thrown over the old man’s head, and a 
gag put into his mouth. 

‘‘Lhus secured, they told him, that 
their resolution was to have the crown, 


globe, and sceptre ; and if he would qui- | 


etly submit to it, they would spare his 
life; otherwise he was to expect no mer- 
cy. fle thereupon endeavoured to 
make all the noise he possibly could, to 
be heard above; they then knocked him 
“ely with a wooden mallet, and told 
him, that if vet he would lie quietly, they 
ae spare his life; but, if not, upon 
his next attempt to discover them, they 
would kill him. Mr. Edwards, however, 
according to his own account, was not in- 
timidated by this threat, but strained him- 
self to inake the greater noise, and in con- 
sequence received several more blows on 
the head with the mallet, and was stabbed 
in the belly; this again brought the poor 
old man to the eround, where he lay for 
some time in so senseless a st ate, that one 

of the villains pronounced him dead. Ied- 
wards had come a little to himself, and 
hearing this, lay quietly, conceiving it 
best to be thought so. Phe box ty was 
how to be disposed of, and one of them 
named Parrot *, put the orb in_ his 
breeches. Blood held the crown under 
his cloak; and the third was about to file 
the sceptre in two, in order that it might 
be placed in a bag brought for that pur- 
pose; but, fortunately, the son of Mr. 


Edwards, who had been in Flanders with | 
ia bee wile % rs with | ligible, and, from the anxiety he dis- 
on his landing in} 3 


John VYalbot, and, 
Fngland, had obtained leave to come 
away post to visit his father, happened to 
arrive while the scene was acting; and, 
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person to be a stranger, told hi: m, that if 
he had any business “with his father, that 
he would acquaint him with it, and so 
hastened up stairs to salute his friends. 
This unexpected accident spread confu- 
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ing the sce ptre yet unt led. 

‘The aged kee per now raised himself 
upon his legs, forced the gag irom his 
mouth, and cried treason! murder ! which 
being heard by his daughter, who Wis, 
pe wha aps, anxiously expecting far other 
sounds, ran out and reiterated the cry. 
Phe alarm now became gener al, and 
young Edwards and his brother-in- -law, 
Captain Beckman, ran after the conspira- 
fors; whom a warder put himself in a po- 
sition to stop, but Blood discharged a 
pistol athim, and he fell although unhurt, 
andthe thieves proceeded safe ly to the 
next post, where one Sill, who had been a 
soldier under Cromw ell, ‘stood. senti inel ; 
but he offered no opposition, and they 
accordingly passed the  draw-bridge. 
Horses were waiting for them at St. Ca- 
therine’s gate, and as they ran that way, 
along the ‘lower wharf, they themselves 
cried out, stop the rogues; by which they 
passed on unsuspected, till Captain Beck- 
manu overtook them. At his head Blood 
fired another pistol, but missed him, and 
was seized. Under the cloak of this dar- 
ing villain was found the crown, and al- 
though he saw himself a prisoner, he had 
yet the impudence to struggle for his 
prey; and when it was finally wrested 
fromm him, said, ‘* It was a gallant attempt, 
however unsuccessful ; it was for a 
crown !”’ 

‘Parrot was also taken; but Hunt, 
Blood’s son-in-law, reached his horse, and 
rode off, as did two other of the thieves ; 
but he was soon afterwards stopped, and 
likewise committed to custody.’ 


Blood and his accomplices, after be- 
ing a short time in prison, were par- 
doned. He represented to the king 
that he was counected with a formid- 
able band, who would revenge the pun- 
ishiment inflicted on any one of its 
members, 

The description of the several apart- 
ments in the ‘Tower loses much of its 
interest from not contalmng an ace 
count of the prisoners, and we think 
this division of the work rather injudi- 
cious. Mr. Bayley is not an elegant 
writer, but his style is plain and intel- 


covers to ascertain the truth, we be- 
a very faithful histori- 
The embellishments of the work 
consist of twenty-seven plates, repre- 
senting various parts of the Tower, 
and are well engraved by Pye, from 
drawings by Nash. 
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Travels of Cosmo the Third, through 
England, during the Reign of King 
Charles the Second. 

(Concluded from p. 405.) 


From the Cock-pit, where we last left 
the Grand Duke, his highness passed 
to ¢ the principal dancing “schools of the 
metropolis, frequented ‘both by muar- 
ried and unmarried ladies;’ and 
thence to the gladiators or fencing-mas- 
ters. The Earl of Arlington, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Earl of Devonshire all received visits 
from Cosmo, who also went as far as 
Vauxhall to see an hydraulic machine, 
by the celebrated Marquis of Worces- 
ter, which ‘raises water more than 
forty geometrical feet, by the power of 
one man only, and, in a very short 
space of time, will draw up four ves- 
sels of water, through a tube or chan- 
nel not more than a span in width.’ 
Hampton Court was also visited, of 
which we have a rather curious ac- 
count :— 


‘The numerous towers and cupolas, 
judiciously disposed at irregular distances 
all over the vast pile of building, forma 
most striking ornament to it, whether 
viewed near orata distance. The ground- 
floor is divided into twelve courts, two of 
which, being much superior to the others 
in size, as well as beauty, contain the 
gardens, which are admirably laid out. 
They are divided into very large, level, 
and well-kept walks, which, separating 
the ground into different compartments, 
form artificial parterres of grass, being 
themselves formed by espalier trees, part- 
ly such as bear fruit, and partly orna- 
mental ones, but all adding to the beauty 
of the appearance. ‘his beauty is fur- 
ther augmented by fountains, made of 
slate, after the Italian style, and distri- 
buted in ditferent parts of the garden, 
whose jets @eaux throw up the water in 
various playful and fanciful ways. ‘There 
are also in the gardens some snug places 
of retirement in certain towers, formerly 
intended as places of accommodation for 
the king’s mistresses. “he chapel, by the 
elegance of its structure, contributes much 
to the splendour of this great edifice, in 
which they pretend that the number of 
rooms exceeds four hundred; those which 
constitute the royal apartments are most 
worthy of observation, the ceilings being 
coinposed of cedar and timber from Ire- 
land, which has the property of keeping 
otf every thing poisonous, so that spiders 
do not even spin their webs or make their 
nests upon it; consequently, the gold re- 
tains so much the greater lustre upon the 
furniture with which the rooms are en- 
riched, and the valuable paintings with 
which they are decorated; and on this 
account, one of them is called Paradise. 
Corresponding with the apartments, two 
very long galleries, which, after the death 
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of King Charles I., were deprived bv the 
Protector Cromwell, of such decorations 
as displayed the magnificence of rovalty. 
This usurper caused the pictures to be re- 
moved, which, besides adding to the 
beauty of their interior, afforded an op- 
portunity of admiring and appreciating 
the style of the most celebrated masters 
in that art; so that all that is now worth 
seeing consists of a few pieces of painting 
by a good hand, placed there by the 
king. Besides the sumptuousness of this 
building, and the pleasantness of the gar- 
dens, the amusements of hunting and fish- 
ing are not wanting, those diversions be- 
ing at hand in the park, which is of con- 
siderable size, both in length and breadth, 
inclosing large meadows, where the pre- 
served deer feed. To vary the delights 
of these beautiful premises, several canals 
or ponds are distribnted in different 
parts of the park, in whose transparent 
waters quantities of fish are seen sporting, 
which are reserved for the diversion of 
angling.’ 

The courts of law and the two houses 
of parliament next occupied the atten- 
tion of the Grand Duke, and he is 
very particular in describing the pro- 
cvedings in both, and giving a list of all 
the members. Among the noblemen 
with whom the Grand Duke dined, 
was the Duke of Buckingham, the 
King and the Duke of York being 
present :— 

‘ The table was served in a splendid 
style, suitable to the rank of the guests 
and the munificence of the host. Toasts 
were not forgotten, being considered an 
indispensable appendage to English enter- 
tainments. His highness began by pro- 
posing the king and the royal family, 
which was three times followed up with 
loud cheers by all present. His highness, 
to do honour to the toast, would have 
given it standing; but this his majesty 
would not allow, absolutely compelling 
him to keep his seat. In return for the 
triple compliment, the king pledged his 
highness and the Serene House of Tus- 
cany in an equal number of rounds, and 
at the same time accompanied this act of 
kindness by taking hold of his highness’s 
hand, which he would have kissed; but 
the prince anticipating him, with the 
greatest promptitude and address kissed 
that of his majesty. The king, repeating 
his toast, wished to shew the same cour- 
tesy to his highness; but he, withdrawing 
his hand with the most delicate respect, 
Would not permit it, which his majesty 
perceiving, immediately kissed him on 
the face. The toasts given by his majes- 
ty and his highness having been thus mu- 
tually acknowledged and replied to, a 
concluding one was proposed, and drank 
With unbounded applause by the guests— 
to the intimate union and alliance of the 
Royal House of England and the Most 
Serene House of Tuscany. 

i: rhe tables being now removed, his 
Majesty arose, and, attended by the duke 
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and his highness, and followed by the rest 
of the company, adjourned into the first 
apartment, where he chatted for a time 
with his accustomed affability, and then 
returned to the palace zncognito, as he 
had come.’ 

On the king’s birth-day, in order to 
celebrate it with some especial tokens 
of joy,— 

‘ His highness caused to be construct- 
ed, in the open place before the Earl of 
St. Alban’s house, in which his highness 
lodged, a machine, with different fanciful 
artificial fire-works and squibs, which, as 
far as the shortness of the time and the 
skill of the artist permitted, were well 
contrived, and, during a great part of the 
night, served to amuse the populace, who 
flocked thither in great numbers to see 
thei, and to participate in the liberality 
of the prince, who, for their greater grati- 
fication, distributed among them several 
casks of Italian wine and beer, which 
called forth increased applause, seconded 
| by discharges of harquebuses and cara- 
bines, which were let off by the individu- 
als of his highness’s court.’ 

On the evening before the Grand 
Duke’s departure, the king did him 
the honour to sup with him, at the 
house of his highness, when a curious 


scene took place :— 

‘The entertainment was most superb, 
both as tothe quantity and quality of the 
dishes, and as to the rarity and exquisite- 
ness of the best Italian wines, and those of 
other countries. The supper was served 
up in eighty magnificent dishes ; many of 
which were decorated with other smaller 
ones, filled with various delicious meats. 
To the service of fruit, succeeded a most 
excellent course of confectionery, both 
those of Portugal and other countries, fa- 
mous for the choiceness of their sweet- 
meats, which was in all respects on a par 
with the supper that preceded it. But 
scarcely was it set upon the table, when 
the whole was carried off and plunder- 
ed by the people who came to see 
the spectacle of the entertainment ; 
nor was the presence of the king suf- 
ficient to restrain them from the 
pillage of these very delicate viands ; 
much less his majesty’s soldiers armed 
with carabines, who guarded the entrance 
of the saloon, to prevent all ingress Into 
the inside, lest the confinement and too 
great heat should prove annoying; so 
that his Majesty, to avoid the crowd, was 
obliged to rise from table, and retire to 
his highness’s apartment. — In addition to 
the other festivities of the table, there was 
no want of toasts, proposed by his high- 
ness, to the welfare of his majesty and the 
roval family, and returned by his majesty 
to his highness’s fortunate voyage, and to 
the prosperity of his serene house. These 
were successively repeated to the same 
effect by the rest of the guests, so that, by 
this conviviality, the entertainment was 
protracted to a great length, and finally 





concluded with a most hind wish tender 
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edto his highness by his Majesty, and se- 
conded by all present, for the continua- 
tion of a sincere friendship, and a confir- 
mation of the alliance between the royal 
family and the most Serene House of 
‘Tuscany. After supper, his Majesty 
passed nearly an hour in conversation in the 
prince’s apartments, till he was informed 
that the carriages were ready for his return 
to the palace. The king then wentdown 
stairs with the duke, and with the whole 
of his retinue, in the same form that he 
had observed in coming, and was accom- 
panied by his highness to the «loor of the 
house, andas far as the carriage. Having 
stepped into the carriage with the duke, 
his Majesty renewed his expressigns of 
courtesy and gratitude to his highness ; 
and when the carriage was about to drive 
off, the king’s majesty intreated the prince 
to retire to rest as soon as possible, on ac- 
count of the fatigue which he would have 
to undergo on the following day, which 
was fixed for his departure; but his high- 
ness, keeping his hand upon the door of 
the carriage, to prevent it from being 
closed, instead of taking leave, with great 
address stepped himself into the carriage, 
to wait on his Majesty to the palace, in 
spite of the opposition of the latter.’ 

The space we have already devoted 
to this work, precludes us from quot- 
ing the grand duke’s description of the 
court, of the metropolis, or of the va- 
rious religious sects, which are dis- 
tinctly noticed ; aud we shall, there- 
fore, conclude with his highness’s cha- 
racter of the English in general, and 
particularly of the inhabitants of Lon- 
don :— 

‘The common people of London, giv- 
ing way to their natural inclination, are 
proud, arrogant. and uncivil to foreigners, 
against whom, and especially the French, 
they entertain a great prejudice, and cher- 
ish a profound hatred, treating such as 
come among them with contempt and in- 
sult. The nobility, though zlso proud, 
have not so usually the defects of the 
lower orders, displaying a certain degree 
of politeness and courtesy towards 
strangers; and this 1s still more the case 
with those gentlemen who have been out 
of the kingdom, and travelled, they hav- 
ing taken a lesson in politeness from the 
manners of other nations. Almost all of 
them speak French end Italian, and readi- 
lv apply themseives to learn the latter 
language, from the good will which they 
entertain towacds our nation; and, al- 
though by their civil treatment of foreign 
sentlemen, whom they endeavour to imi- 
tate, they moderate a little that stiffness 
or uncouthness which is pecultar to them, 
vet they fail in acquiring such good mane 
ners as to putthem ona level with the 
easy gentility of the Italians, not being 
able to get the better of a certain natural 
inelancholy, which has the appearanee of 
eternally clouding their minds with une 
pleasant thoughts. 

‘Lhe English in general aré} by nature, 
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men of a handsome 
and shape, and of an agree- 
wble complexion, which is attributable to 
the teniperature of the climate, to the na- 
ture of their food, and tothe use of beer 
rather than wine, and, above all, to the 
salubrity of the air, which is almost always 
clear; that thick atmosphere which is 
seen from a distance hovering over Lon- 


eountenance 


don , hot me mg yg cause “ by COTTU pt ve pours, 
bot arising casually fromthe smoke of the 
mineral hel from Scotland, which Issues 
from the chimneys, and which the coal, 
being an olensinous sulle tance, produces 
ln great quantities, 

‘The women ef London are not infe- 
rior to the men, either in stature or in 
beauty, for thev are all of them) hand- 
some, and for the part tall, with 
black eves, abundance of light-coloured 
hair, and a neatness which is extreme: 
their only personal cetect being thetr 
teeth, which are not, ge king, 
very white. ‘They live with all the liber- 
ty t hat the custom of the country autho- 
rizes. ‘This custom dispenses with that 
rigorous constraint and reservedness 
which are practised by the women in 
cther countries, and they go whitherso- 
ever they please, either alone or in 
company ; yy those of the lower order 
frequently go so far as to play at ball 
publicly in the streets. The y “are 
fond of paying 1 espect to foreigners, and 
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nourin the highest respect and venera- 
tion. “They do not easily fall in love, nor 
throw themselves into the arms of men: 
but if they are smi!ten by the amcrous 
passion, they become infatuated, and sa- 
crifice all their substance for 
the beloved object, and if he de-certs 
them, they are sunk into great despair and 
afiliction. Their stvle of dressing is very 
tegant, enmrery # after the I hion, 

l they take mo » pride in rich clothes 
(which are worn « if value even by women 
of the lowest rank) than in precious jew- 
els, ali their expense in the latter article 
being confined to pearls, of which they 
wear necklaces of very great price; con- 
sequently, pearls are in great esteem and 
re qu lest in) Engl. and. ‘They are remark- 

ably we i! informed in the dogmas of the 
religion the rofess; and when they at- 
te nd it cape discourses of their ministers or 
preachers, they write down an abridg- 
ment of what they sav, having in their 
letters, abbreviations, which facilitate to 
(thanks to their 
natural quickness and the acuteness of 
their genius,) the pow er of doing this with 

rapidity 3 and this they do that they may 
afterward avail theinsel ves of it in the 
contreversies and disputes which they 
hold on religious matters. Such and so 
great is the respect which the English 
entertain for their wome n, that in their 
houses the latter govern every thing de- 

spo tically, making them: clyes feared by 
the men, courageous as the ‘vy are on other 
occasions, and of u most manly spirit, and 
valiant in war, both by land and sea, to a 
degree that amounts almost to rasliness. 
‘Tbetruth of this remark may be seen by 
recurring to the history of the times when 
they hay e been govern ed by queens, who 
have reigned over them with an auth lority 
that was absolute, and more decided than 

that of kings themselves.’ 

Whatever may have been the talents 
of Cosmo himself, it will be seen from 
the preceding narrative, that he 
attended by men of considerable abi- 
lities, who not only directed him to 
every thing worth see:ng inthis country, 
but who described what the ‘Vy saw 
with great spiritand fidelity. “Phe work 
exhibits a curious pic ture of Enoeland 
at a) mteresting period, and, as such, is 
a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the country. 

—— 4+ @ 
Poems. By Chauncey Hare Towns- 
hend. 12mo. pp. 360. London,1821. 
THERE is, perhaps, no class of works 
with which an editor’s library is so 
abundantly furnished, as with those 
productions yelept § Poems.’ Our ta- 
ble actually groans under the accumu- 
lated and ae cunel iting load; and, with 
all our love of poetry, it required no 
ordinary effort of courage to attack the 
formidable pile; and we were rather se- 
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volume, on account of its smooth pages 


and engraved title. We must not, 
however, class Mr. Townshend with 


the mere ‘mob of gentlemen who write 
with ease,” for he does more; he writes 
with elegance, and, inthe work before 
us, which 1s a formidable one for so 
voung a debutant, displays considera- 
ble aud varied talents, The poems 
iiclude Odes, Songs, Sonnets, &e., 
many of which were written between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen, 
would do no discredit to an 
author of maturer age. Among the 
larger pieces, we have been most 
pleased with the Weaver Boy, a pa- 
thetic tale, which sonud morality 
Hows in pleasing numbers, anda Dra- 
matic Ode on the Passtons, in which 
there is a good deal of genius. We 
quote, as auextract, Despair:— 

* Last of the Gorgon train, and worst, come, 

And la y my icy fugers on his heart; 
Joy withers at the touch, and Grief is dumb, 
celing is seard, yet will not all depart. 


5 
Untit to live, yet unprepar’d to die, 
At war with earth, yet not at peace with 
heavens 
From all he loathes, endeavouring still to fly, 
Yet back, for ever beck, by tures driven 5 


How shall he gaze around, with madness 
fraught, 

Wiile pang on pang comes grappling with 
his soul, 

And pray but for one hour’s suspended thought, 


But no! stillon the waves of miscry roll. 
‘Till, sunk in sullen apathy profound, 
Worse than extremity of kecnest ill, 

My winding-sheet shall wrap lis soul around, 
Not in repese, but winter's deadly chill. 
Such peace is mine, such peace will I bestow, 

But other peace he cannot, shall not know.’ 


The miscellaneous poems present us 
with a pretty piece, intitled— 
‘THE EXILE. 
A fresh gale the tops of the white billows cuil'd, 


The anchor was lifted, the sails were unfurl’d 5 
And the ship, as the waves she thumphantly 


} if st, 
Left a long track of light on the ocean’s green 
o D 
breast. 


His arms sadly cross'd o’er a bosom of woe, 

A time-wither’d exile stood high on the prow 5 

fis thoughts might be traced on his fuiehead 
OT Cure 5 


But no tear dimim’d his cye,—it was glazed by 
yey 3 5 


Cit Sp it 

Farewell, my own country! he mournfully 
cried, 

For thee have I lived, and for thee could have 
died ; 


Oh, would I had fallen with the high-sould, 
the brave, 
Q’er whose tombs the bright laurels they reap’d 


proudly wave. 
Yet happier far is my lot, than of those, 
Who io thee, their sire’s land, have proved 
traitors and foes; 
next to the glory of dying, mus 
ride of thus having se exilec 


pt 


+ 1 
i i 
{ for thee. 
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Since, had they not known there was fire in my 


soul, 

And might in my arm, which they could not 
eontrol, 

Had they sent me afar from thy vallies to 
stray ‘=< 


Let the sparrow remain, chase the eagle away ! 


Ye mean mighty tyrants, who tremble and kill, 

Ye slaves, who Gan crouch to the tyrant’s 
proud will, 

Ye ne'er to your level my soul can subdue, 

Ju my chains—in my chains, I ain freer than 
you : 

O my country! the pang that IT feel, as I part 

From thy shores, is like tearing the life from my 
heart! 

Yet, is it not better this anguish to taste, 

Than the worse, to remain, and behold thee dis- 
graced ? 

Your halls are no longer the homes of the free, 

And, therefore, no more a meet shelter for me 3 

Your songs breathe no longer sweet liberty’s 
cheer, 

And, therefore, are music no more to mince ear. 


I look on the waves, and behold there the cure 
Of the woes I have past, of the ills I endure ; 
Death wooes me; but, no! it is prouder to live: 
Revenge !—but "tis nobler by far to forgive. 


They that have subdued me, oh, let them not 
boast ! 

I have conquer’d myself, who have conquer’d a 
host : 

This, this myrevenge ; and my triumph shall be 

My last dying prayer for :hy tyrants and thee!’ 

To show the diversified talents of the 
author, we quote two more poems; the 
first is very Miltonic :— 


«SOLITUDE, SOMETIMES, IS BEST 
SOCIETY.”°—MILToN. 
Alone—at length alone! and nothing now 
With me but God and nature !—Far behind 
Lics the tumultuous city. There rude Mirth 
Is dissonant—the drunkenness of Woe— 
The laugh of Madness. There sits squalid 
Want, 
Mock’d at by o’er-fed Plenty. There the eye 
Wanders from face to face, and reads in most 
The man degraded into brute—the grin 
Of Ideot vacancy—the darken’d mien, 
Tablet to many crimes, or sear’d by them 
Into a blank, a horrible erasure 
Of mind and feeling. Hatred’s sullen scowl, 
The apathy of listless Indolence, 
Tie storm of Passion, or the sculk of Fear. 
schind are these. Forget them, O my soul! 
Before me—what ? Oh, now all language fuils, 
Yet give me words, or my full heart “wil! burst! 
A thousand—thousand struggling thoughts 
contend 
For uticranee. Yonder sinks the glorious Sun, 
Dilated into more niagnificence, 
Than when he triumphs on the tower of noon, 
Robed in a purple zone, regal, he sinks, 
Like Cxsar, proud and matchless in bis fall. 
From the biight west streams one continuous 
cloud, 
Ev'n to the farthest east; of rainbew form, 
Yet borrowing but one huc—the re sy dyvc— 
From yonder orb. Behold, it spans the Lea 
venus, 
A bridge uniting the opposing poles, 
As if for Ser: :phim thereon to lead 
Their chariots and bright cohorts. he white 
Moon 
Oval, glides on beside it, enters now, 
And veils her face behind the blushing shade. 
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And this is Solitude : oh, how misnamed! 

A thousand airy voices are around me, 

And hold more true communion with my soul 

Than the unmingling intercourse of speech. 

O Solitude, thou art most dear to him, 

Who, loathing the vile tumult of the world, 

And all its heartless, cold, dull, nothingness, 

Yet never found, among the sous of men, 

A heart—a spirit like unto his own. 

He loves thee better than the best of life 5 

Thy blending shadows fill the dreary void, 

Wiich to his soul the world’s broad glare be- 
trays, 

As even rocks, wild heaths, and barre n plains, 

Look scarcely sterile in the moon’s soft light. 

When, glad escaping from the multitude, 

The last faint murmur of its noisy stir 

Dies on his ear, he hails thee with such joy, 

As lovers the beloy’d: to thee he tells 

What to no other ear he dares impart, 

Thoughts, feclings, wishes, few can under- 
stand, 

Nor few have ever felt!) Now unconstrain’d 

His bosom seems unshackled from the chain 

It ever wears among the formal crowd : 

Ife lives, he breathes, and Fancy plumes her 
Wingy 

Which late hung drooping, like the captive 
dove’s, 

Sweet nurse of thought—pareut of virtue pure, 

He fondly calls thee, and, with grateful zeal, 

Sings pensive ditties in thy gentle praise. 

He thinks upon thee, ‘till thy form appears 

Distinct, self-shadow’d to his vision’d eye, 

And thou assum’st substantial life and bei ing, 

No more the coinage of a feverish brain. 

Within the twilight of the chequer’d grove, 

Where meeting trees a fitting temple form, 

He views the goddess, at whose shrine he 
bends. 

Contemplative she stands; 
raised, 

Nor fix’d on earth, nor wholly lost in leav’n 3 

Tho’, as a vestal’s, white her spotless robe, 

A tender shadow dwells along its folds. 

Tho’ caln her brow, upon it meekly sits 

Such chasten’d woe, as if, subdued by time, 

[t gently sank to resignation there.’ 


her eyes half- 


There are a large number of sonnets 
in this volume, some ofwhich are pretty, 
but we shall conclude with a very 
charming song :— 

‘ CONSTANCY. 
Let love burn with flercest flame, 
{f to more than one it fly, 
Tis not worthy of the name: 
The crown of love is constancy ! 
Let love still adore the sume, 
If it fade with cheek or eye, 
Tis not worthy of the name : 
‘The crown of love is constancy ! 
Let it be love, no force can tame, 
If absent, it burn less than nigh, 
Tis not worthy of the name: 
The crown of love is constancy ! 
Give me the love, whose faithful a 
Can absence, change, and time, defy 5 

This is worthy of the nainc— 

This is crown’d with constancy!’ 

If we cannot, at present, assign Mr, 
Townshend a high rank as a poet, we 
may safely say he gives great promise 
to attain it, and we recommend his yo- 
lume to every lover of poetry. 
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Collections relative to Claims at the Co- 
ronations of several of the Kings of 
England, beginning with King Rie 
chard II. 8vo. pp. 99. London, 
1820. 

Tus little work, which is intended as 

a supplement to the more extended 

labours of Mr. Arthur Taylor and 

Mr. Thomson, exhibits in an official 

forin, and from authentic sources, the 

claims made at various coronations dur- 
ing a long period, with the answers of 
the court, and pert: for allowing 
or rejecting the claims. We shall not 
enter into any analysis of the work, or 
inquire why one person claims to fur- 
nish fa mess called dillegrout,’ and 
another to * hold the towel when the 

King washes his hands,’ but shall 

quote the claim of the King’s Cham- 

pion, which has been hereditary i in the 
family of Dymoke for some centuries, 

in right of the manor of Scrive Isby, im 

the county of Lincolu. The claim in 

the coronation of Charles the Second, 
was— 

‘Tobe the King’s Champion on his 
Coronation day. And assuch, to have on 
the coronation ‘day, one of the King ’s great 
coursers, with a saddle, harness, and trap- 
pings of cloth of gold, and one ot the best 
suits of armour, with cases of cloth of 
gold, and all such other things appertain- 
ing to the King’s body as entirely as the 
King ought to have them if he was going 
into mortal battel. And on the corona- 
tion day to be mounted on the said 
courser, trapped and furnished as afore- 
said, being accompanied by the high con- 

stable and marshal of England, and the 
ki ng’s herald, with a trumpet sounding be- 
fore him, te come riding into the hall to 
the place where the King sits at dinner 
with the crown on his head; and there, 
inthe presence of the said King, and in 
the hearing of all the people, after the 
trumpet hath made three solemn procla- 
nations, one of the king’s heralcs to pro- 
claim with an audible voice, {hese words 
following, or others of such-like effect :— 

‘that if any person, of whatsoever de- 

gree he be, ‘either high or low, willdeny 

or gainsay that Charles the Se cond, King 
of England, Scotland, France, znd Ire- 
land, son and next heir of our late sove- 
reign lord,Charlesthe birst, dec eased, de- 
fe nder of the faith, being hi neally and law. 
fully descended from the body of Marga- 
ret, Gaughter to the high and renowned 

Prince Henry the Second, King of Eng- 

land, France, and Treland, and which 

Margaret was lawfully begotten of thé 

body of Elizabeth, daughter of King Ed- 

ward the Fourth, who hg ote ‘King 
of the realm of England, ought not to 
enjoy the crown th art, here is his 
champ! on ready by hits body to assert and 
maintain that he lies like a fa ‘se traitor, 
aud in that quarrel to adventure bis hfe on 
uny day that shail be assigned him.” And 
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thereupon the said champion throws down 
his gauntlet; and in case no man shall 
sav thathe is ready in that quarrel to com- 
bat, then, as hath been usually done at all 
former coronations of kings and queens 
ofthis realm, after the before-mentioned 
words, if any one will deny or gainsay 
thatthe King ought not to be crowned, 
are proclaimed, the Sovereign drinks to 
the said Champion, in a gold cup witha 
Cc Over.’ 


It is remarkable, that the challenge 
to any person to deny the King’s right 
to be crowned, is not made until after 
the coronation has been concluded. It 
is made at dinner, between the first and 
second course. Most of the claimants 
demand fees; these are frequently either 
disallowed or curtailed. The following 
are generally granted :— 

* An account of what quantity of plate 
is given at the time of the coron. ition, ac- 
cording to the claims delivered in to the 


Lord High Chamberlain of England for 
that day :— 


The Lord High Almoner for the 
dav, according to claim, two large gilt 
basons 505 oz. 


‘To the Duke of Norfolk, as Earl of 
Arundel, claiming, as Chief Butler of 
wre 2» gold cup, of a wine quart 32 oz. 
- To the Lord Mavor of Landes. as 
snstehash tothe chief butler, and to serve 
the King with wine after dinner, a gold 
cup 50 OZ, 

4. Tothe May or of Oxford, as assistant 
tothe Lord Mayor of London, a gilt cup 
or “— weighing about 110 OZ. 

To the Lord of the Manor of Great 
Wimondley, in Hertfordshire, as Chief 
Cupbearer, a silver-gilt cup, weighing 
about - - 32 oz. 

6. To the Champion of England, as 
Lord of the Manor of Scrivels by, in Lin- 
colnshire, now in the Dymock family, a 
gold cup of Winchester pint 3) Oz. 

7. Tothe barons of the cinque ports, 
for their claim of supporting the Kingand 
Queen’s canopies, each by twelve silver 
staffs of eignt feet in height, with bells to 
each staff weighing 40 oz. The 24 statfs 
and bells weigh in all - 960 oz. 

8. The staff of the Lord High Consta- 
ble of England is of silver, the ends gold 
enamelled with the King’s arms and. his 
own, weighing about os 12 oz. 

‘The statf of the Earl Marshal of 
England is of gold, enamelled black 
each end, and engraved with the King’s 
arms and his own, in length 23 inches, 
and weighs about - 13 oz. 

10, The gold coronet for Garter King 
of are weighing about Oi O24. 

The sceptre or rod for Garter, part 
silver rand part gold S oz. 10 dwts. 

12. Vhe gold chain and badge for Gr- 
ter - - ~ S oZ. 

The gilt collar of S.S. 
for Garte . 30 oz 

The same for Lor d Lyon, King of 
Ps for Scotland ;— i all 70 oz. 19 dwts. 
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15. ‘The same for Bath King of Arms; 


—in all - 70 0z. 19 dwts. 
16. ‘The silver-gilt coronet for Claren- 
— King of Arms, about 1S oz. 


The silver-gilt collar of S. S., for the 
bales of portcullis only 20 oz. 
The gold chain a id badge, about 


7o0z.1ldwt. 17 gr. 
19. The same for Norroy hing of 
Arms :—in all about - 46 oz 


20. ‘The collar of S.S. partly gilt and 
<4 white, forthe six heralds 12002. 
‘The collar of 5S. S. all plain silver, 

for a four pursutvants 30 oz. 


22, The Usher of the Black Rod for 
England, whose garniture is of gold lace, 
upon a fine black ebony stick or rod, 
weight about - 5 OZ. 6 dwts. 

93. The Usher of the Green Rod _ for 


Scotland, whose garniture ts of silver, part | 


gilt upona green ..., weighing about 
20 oz. 15 dwts. 
The wedges of gold which the 
King and Queen offer at the altar, each 
two wedges, at 20 oz. each,—in all gold 


40 oz.’ 
———_——»{ pro —- 
The Pamphleteer, Nos. XX XV. and 
XXXVI. 


THe last two numbers of this very 
useful work, present a variety of inter- 
esting articles, many of which are ori- 
vinal, on politics, jurisprudence, com- 
merce, literature, &c. In the thirty- 
fifth number we find, under the head 
of politics, * Phe Declaration of Ene. 


| 
| 
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land against the Acts and Projects of | 


the Holy Alliance,’ 
the conduct of the 
stant’s celebrated Pamphlet on * The 
Dissolution of the Chamber of Depu- 


ties,’ —and * Phocion in Reply to Cito. | 


in Defence of the Peopleof Enyland, 


and m= Vindication of the Publhie 
Press.” Inj jur ispradence, we have an 
‘ Essay on Criminal Jurisprude nce, 


with the Draft of a New Penal Code’ 


_racter, 


by Mr. Barber Beaumont, which ts 
also continued in No. 36. We shall | 


notice the code of this modern Solon tu 
a week ortwo. ‘There is another pain - 
phlet on the same subject, by 
Holford, itituled § 
Criminal Prisons of this country,’ and 
the * Exclusion of the Queen from the 
Liturgy,  Istorically and legally 
considered, by a Barrister ;’ a concise 
well- written tract, proving 
mention the Queen’s name in 
Liturgy, has formed a part of our 
chureh service ever since the tine of 
Henry the Eighth, and that toe King 
has no power in himself to alter or dis- 
pense with it, any more than with any 
other existing law, without the consent 
of the legislature. 

Uuder the head of commerce, there 
is the * Sketch of a Plan fora Refor- 


Mr. | 


Thoughts on the | 


original, 
'ever-fruitful 


that the - 


the ia Part of the Narionan Debr; with 


—* Reflections on | 


Allies,’—Con- | 


'yvins Crvesar and William Pit 


i berand Deal 


‘nations and this country. 
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mation in the System of Provincial 
Banking,’ which the author proposes 
to effect ie obliging country bankers to 
vive security to the amount of the notes 
they may issue, by lodging adequate 
property in the hi ands of public funce 
tionaries, such as the Court of Chane 
cery, &c, authorized for the purpose. 
Also a § Statement of the Present Timn- 
Trade, as regards Eu- 
rope and the British American Colo- 
nies,’ which is an original article, and 
appears to coutain much useful infor 
mation, The author is an enemy to 
any further encouragement of the tim- 
ber trade from Can: ida, on the grounds 
of the noted defectiveness of the pro- 
duce itself; and also from the rll ef- 
fects which the encouragement given 
already to the Canadian trade has had 
upon the trade between the European 
The author 
is what our friend Baillie Nicol Jarvie 
would call § a man of figures, a man of 
calculation,’ and his statement is evi- 
dently the fruit of much patient m- 
vestivation and personal experience, 
and is on that account well deserving 
attention. 

In the literary department of this 
number, we may notice § Two Pairs of 
Historical Portraits,’ by Mr. Meadley, 
author of the * Memoirs of Dr. Paley,’ 
andof* Algernon Sidney.’ [nthe ar- 
ticle before us, he gives Ingenious pa- 
rallels between the characters of Octa- 
, and Ni- 
colo Rienzt and Bonaparte; the lat- 
ter pair isnew tothe public, and is the 
most interesting of the two, particular- 
ly at the present moment. Another 
article considered as of a literary cha- 
is Mr. Bowles’s § Observations 
on the Poetical Character of Pope,’ 
being a further elucidation of * The 
Invariable Principles of Poetry,’ with 
a sequel, in reply to Mr. Gilchrist, —a 
subject unworthy of the lengthened 
discussion it has undergone. 

The thirty-sixth number contains a 
large proportion of articles entirely 
The first of them is oa that 
subject, the national 
det, and is entitled, © On the Expe- 
diency and Necessity of STRIKING OFF 


| Observations onits Practicabilitv, with 


ithe least ps ossible Tujury.’ 





The au- 
thor first examines into the distress of 
the country, and then into its expendi- 
ture and revenue, of which he givesa 
table fully and accurately made out ; 
he then proces eds to consider vihevaalne 
ment, taxation, and loans: shewing 
that the first 1s not sufficient, the se= 
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cond not practicable; the third, an in- 
crease of an evil already nearly insup- 
portable in its effects. He then con- 
siders the proportion of the taxes which 
voes merely to puy the interest of the 
national debt, and the sacrifices already 

made by the lund- holder, merchant, 

and mechanic, which brings him to his 
main argument,—as to the propriety of 
the fundholder making a sacrifice in re- 

turn; and he with much ingenuity and 
ability endeavours to show, that this 
sacrifice, after all, would be attended 
with so many beneficial results, and 
make his remaining property so much 
the more valuable, that it would be ra- 
ther a nominal than a real one, though 
the advantages of it would be really 

and actually felt in every part and 
throughout every class of the united 
kingdom, by the diffusion of occupa- 
tion, the consequent improvement of 
the moral character and happinesss of 
the people, and the increase of the na- 
tional prosperity. 

The second article is *‘ Two Letters 
to the Right Hon. Lord Byron, in an- 
swer to his lordship’s letter to Mr. 
Murray, by the Rev. W. L. Bowles, 
which we reviewed in our 104th num- 
ber. 

The third article is a continuation 
of Mr. Barber Beaumont’s pamphlet. 

The fourth article is an original 
‘ Letter toG. Webb Hall, Esq. Secre- 
tary to the Board of Agriculture, &e. 
&ec. in reply to his letter to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, &c. and 
to the Views and Demands of the Agri- 
cultural Associations of the united 
kingdom. By Captain Robert E. 
Broughton.’ This gentleman, a little 
whimsically, sets all our constitutional 
maladies in the most alarming point of 
view, and then says, that to propose a 
remedy would be foreign to his pur- 
pose. Indeed, he leaves off so abrupt- 
ly in remarking, that now-a-days ‘ the 
moon comes nearer to the earth,’ that, 
unless he himself is more under its in- 
fluence than from the soundness of his 
remarks respecting the importation of 
corn, we should be willing to imagine, 
we may reasonably hope that he means 
to resume his subject in some future 
number of this interesting miscellany. 

The same arguments respecting the 
importation of foreign corn, which the 
writer maintains is no way inimical to 
the agricultural interests, as are advanc- 
ed in the letter we have just mentioned, 
are also urged in the * Letter to the Rt. 
Ho.1. F, ry Robinson, President of the 
Board of Trade, on the present de- 
pressed State of Agriculture,’ which 





forms the fifth article in this number. 
The sixth is a new translation of Cor- 
naro’s celebrated pamplhilet, intituled 
‘Sure Methods of attaining a Long 
and Healthful Life, with the Means of 
correcting a Bad Constitution,’ being 
the thirty-third edition. The seventh 
article is an original Letter to the 
Bishop of Norwich, on asubject of the 
first importance to literature in gene- 
ral; and we, therefore, rejoice to see it 
sO ably treated in these ‘ Brier On- 
SERVATIONS on the Copy-riGHT Bit.t; 
attempting to prove its injustice to- 
wards authors, and its tendency to In- 
jure the cause of literature.’ We con- 
fess, however, that we by no means 
think the copy-right law so great an 
evil as the author represents it. The 
eighth article is the continuation of an 
original one, commenced in the thirty- 
fourth number of this work, under the 
title of ‘ Protection to Agriculture, or 
Universal Ruin.’ The ninth, which is 
likewise original, presents us with 
‘Further Remarks on some Passages 
in ScripTure, relating to MAaRrrtiaGe 
and Divorcr,’ with reference to the 
pamphlet under that title, in No. thir- 
ty-four. And the tenth and conclud- 
ing one is—* A Letter to the Right 
Hon. Lord Byron, protesting against 
the Immolation of Gray, Cooper, and 
Campbell, at the Shrine of Pope.’ 

We are happy to see the Pamphle- 
teer keep up its character, confident 
that, while so well conducted, it will 
forma very valuable record, for the use 
of future historians, of these floating 


materials which it is the province of 


history to arrange and to condense. 
——D4 Po 


Picturesque Tour of the Seine. 
Part VI. 

TweE concluding part of this elegant 
work is just published, and as we have 
frequently noticed it in its progress, 
we shall now only observe, that it has 
fully justified the promise it gave at 
the commencement, and that it ought 
to havea favourite niche ip every good 
library. From the description of Ha- 
vre de Grace, we quote a brief notice 
of St. Pierre :— 

‘ Havre has to boast of having given 
birth to J. H. Bernardin de St. Pierre, the 
celebrated author of ‘* The Studies of Na- 
ture” and the exquisite tale of ‘* Paul and 
Virginia.” Qualified by his mathemati- 


cal studies for the profession of a military 
engineer, he endeavoured to obtain a suit- 
able appointment in his native country, 
but without success; on which he went 
to Russia, and offered his services to 
the Empress Catherine, by whom they 
were accepted, Disgusted by the con- 





duct of that princess, in regard to the par- 
tition of Poland, but being unable to ob- 
tain an employment suitable to his wishes, 
he returned to France, and devoted the 
remainder of his days to the cultivation 
of literature. In his ‘‘ Studies of Na- 
ture,” he embodied with some fanciful 
theories the observations of his whole 
life, in language glowing with eloquence, 
and fraught with sentiments of the warm- 
est philanthropy and unaffected tender- 
ness. The same ¢ uality pervades his 
‘¢ Paul and Virginia,” which, as we learn 
from the recent work of Mr. Aimé Mar- 
tin, would probably never have been gi- 
ren to the world but for Mr. Vernet, the 
eminent marine painter. St. Pierre had, 
one ev ening, read this tale at Mr. Neck- 
er’s, to a company, among whom were 
Buffon, Thomas, and the Abbé Galiani, 
and from the manner in which those emi- 
nent writers listened to his production, St. 
Pierre was convinced that it was unworthy 
to see the light; and even formed the 
idea of committing the manuscript to the 
flames. Soon afterwards he received a 
visit from Vernet, who dissuaded him 
from his intention, and by his warm com- 
mendation of the performance, prevailed 
upon him to publish it. The extraordi- 
nary success of the work confirmed the 
opinion of his friend, increased the popu- 
larity, and greatly improved the pecuni- 
ary resources of the author. St. Pierre 
died in 1813, leaving an unfinished work, 
since published under the title of * Har- 
monies of Nature,” resembling, in its ge- 
neral character, his earlier productions.’ 


—_ +> poe —— 


Waltz; an Apostrophic Hymn. By 
Horace Hornem, Esq. 8vo. pp. 40. 
London, 1821. 

Mosr gladly would we ‘ give to every 
man his proper title, lest he be offend- 
ed,’ yet we are compelled to withhold 
from Horace Hornem, Esq. the addi-. 
tion of the title-page, that he ts * the 
noble author of Don Juan.’ We do 
not profess to be either so deeply skill- 
ed in the poetry of Lord Byron, or so 
much ip the secret with his friends, as 
to pronounce ou every poem that has 
been attributed to him, that it has or 
has not proceeded from his pen; but, 
with all due deference to the publisher 
of the * Waltz,’ who declares +his lord- 
ship to be its author, we disbelieve it, 
and positively deny that the ¢ style in 
which it is written, clearly evinces the 
pen of its noble author.’ -lna support. 
of this assertion, we miglit appeal to 
the whole poem and the notes, not a 
single passage of which breathes the 
genius or spirit of Byron. A single 
couplet will be sufficient to show how 
unlike it is to any thing written by his 
lordship :— 


‘ Tersichore forgive! at every ball 
My wife now waltzes and my daughters shall." 
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Although we have denied this poem 
to be by Lord Byron, yet we do not 
deny that it possesses some me rit. It 
is introduced by a letter to the pub- 
lisher, from Horace Hornem, who bas 
married a middle-aved maid of honour, 
with whom he lived happily for four- 
teen years, until the * Waltz’ was in- 
troduced into this country, when Mrs, 
Hornem caught the mania, which an- 
noyed him excessively , and he wrote a 
hymn ironically in its praise. We 
quote one passage as a specimen :— 

‘Imperial Waltz! imported from the Rhine, 
(Famed for the growth of pedigrees and wine,) 
Long be thine import from all duty free, 

And hock itself be less esteemed than thee ; 

In some few qualities alike—for hock 

Improves our cellar—thouw our living stock. 

The head to hock belongs—thy subtler art 

Intoxicates alone the heedless heart ; 
hrough the full veins thy gentler 

Swims, 
And wakes to wantonness the willing limbs. 


poison 


Oh, Germany! how much to thee we owe, 

As heaven-born Pitt can testify below ; 
Ere curs'd Confederation made thee France’s, 
And only lett us thy d d debts ard dances ; 
Of subsidies and Hanover bereft, 
We bless thee still—for George the Third is left! 
Of kings the best—and last, not least in worth, 
For graciously begetting George the Fourth. 
‘lo Germany and highnesses serene, 
Who owe us millions—don’t we 

Queen ? 
To Germany, what owe we not besides ? 
So oftbestowing Brunswickers and brides ; 
Who paid for vulgar, with her royal blood, 
Drawn from the stem of each Teutonic stud ; 
Who sent us—so be pardoned all her faults, 
A dozen dukes~some kings—a queen—and 

“ Waltz.”’ 

——_»4+)o-—. 
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Travels in Georgia, Persia, &e. &e. 
By Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
(Continued from p. 393.) 

[| We have only room this week fot a short ex- 
tract which is an account of the Assassins, 
&e.] 

THE mountains of Elborz are noted in 

Persia, by numerous legends, respecting 

a malignant race of demons fabled to 

possess their extremest heights; and it 

was amongst the wildest recesses of El- 
borz, that the fiend-like sect, so horribly 
famous inthe histories of the crusades 
under the name of Assassins, spread 
themselves from those remote eastern 
regions to the hills of Syria. Of this 
sect our traveller gives an interesting 

Coreees 3 — 

‘The faith of these people was a wild 
aberration from the Mahomedan creed, 
mingling with its laws and fatalities the 
transmigratory doctrines of the Hindoos ; 
and, in consequence, they believed that 
their prince or imam was a successive in- 
carnation of the Great Prophet, and that 
every behest of his to good or evil, must 
be obeyed as implicitly as the word of 
God himself. ‘The first of this tribe who 





arrogated these divine pretensions, was 
Hassan Saheb ; aman whose domineering 
passions, consummate subtilty, and per- 
severing spirit of enterprize, perfectly fit- 
ted for his plan of imposture. He appear- 
ed about the year 1090; and by various 
intrigues, and singular mysterious deport- 
ment, as well as so invincible a courage 
that few dared to resist that approached it, 
he inspired the ignorant barbarians around 
him with a firm belief in his mission, and 
an enthusiastic devotion to himself. His 
despotic authority followed of course. 
Once secure of his empire over these 
mountain hordes, he secured every pass 
with fastnesses ; and holding himself. to- 
tally independent of the surrounding 
states, he spread his colonies over Elborz, 
and along the whole range of hills to be- 
yond ‘Tabreez; whence they issued forth, 
singly or in bands, at the command of 
their imam, or his deputed emissaries, to 
destroy by open assault, ambuscade, or 
private murder, all people or persons that 
were obnoxious either to his ambition or 
his avarice. Christians, Jews, Mahome- 
dans of Omar or of Ali, all were alike the 
subjects of his excommunication; and he 
sold his dagger, orrather that of his fol- 
lowers, to whatever party were vile 
enough to buy the blood of their enemies. 


There was a mystical obscurity about bis 


person, and in the views of his widely ex- 
tending government, with a dauntless 
determination of proceeding, which held 
the princes of that dark age in a kind of 
superstitious awe. Jealous of his sway, 
and abhorring his tenets; contemning his 
divine pretensions, yet doubting w hether 

he did not possess some superhuman 
means of mischief; they dreaded a pow- 
er, which seemed to hang over themselves 
and people with constant threatening, 

though never showing when nor where it 
would strike. He soon acquired from 
these appalled sovereigns, the vague but 
supreme title of Sheik-ul-Jebal, or lord of 
the mountains ; while in the minds of the 
most superstitious people, he might well 
be considered one of the dreadful Deeus, 
or Dxmons of the waste. 

‘It so happened, that for more than two 
centuries, in short, from their accession to 
their extinction, every successor of the 
first Iman inherited the same disposition 
to turn the blind zeal of their followers to 
the worst purposes. A colony of these 
fanatics, under the leading of one of Has- 

san Sabeb’s most odious “representativ es, 
settled themselves among the heights of 
Lebanon, and have been ‘variously called 
Ismaelians, Bathenians, or Assassins. That 
colony is the best known to European his- 
toriars, fromthe horrible enormities which 
its people committed in the towns and vil- 
lages of the Holy Land; and not less so 
on the persons and lives of some of our 
most gallant crusaders. It is woeful to 
read who were the victims of these sa- 
vages; but often much more horrible to 
turn the page and find who were their em- 
ployers, ‘lheir universal bei oteeny how- 
ever, at last, armed every hand against 





them: and, much about the same time, 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
they were rooted out of Syria and Egypt, 
(whither they had extended themsely es) 
and from their original seats in Persia ; 
leaving nothing but their appropriate ap- 
pellation of assassins behind them; no 
longer to be considered what it had origi- 
nally imported, the mere distinguishing 
name of a sect, but to have severally 
afixed from age to age hereafter, as a pe- 
culiar brand of infamy, on every treache- 
rous, secret, or hired murderer. 

‘ Halukoo, the mogul conqueror of Per- 
sia and of the family of the famous Zin- 
gis Khan, was the prince whose victorious 
arms almost repaid to his new dominions, 
the devastations of his conquest, by the 
entire extirpation of the Jawless race, 
which had so long preyed on the vitals of 
the country.’ (To be continued.) 


Original Comnuinications. 
ANECDOTE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

‘ Ever renown blows a note of fame, 
And a note of terror when she sounds his 
name.’ GIOVANNI SBOGARRO. 


Mr. Eprror,—Under the feeling that 
now, when— 

‘A mighty spirit is eclipsed, a power 
Hath pass’d from day to darkness*,’ 
every thing that is connected with him 
will be interesting to the reader, I send 

you the following anecdote. 








W hen the late Emperor of the French 
was in Egypt, he had a Mameluke at- 
tendant, who was particularly attached 
to him, seldom leaving his side. One 
evening, Napoleon, after the fatigues 
of a scorching day, retired to his tent, 
and was for some time employed in 
writing; sleep at length overcame him, 
and, while sleeping, the plume which 
he wore in his hat nodded over the 
light which was on the table, and was 
instantly in a blaze; the faithful but 
unfortunate Mameluke, who stood sen- 
tinel at the entrance, rushed in to ex- 
tinguish the fire; the Emperor, sud- 


dently awakened by the noise, and un- 


able in the confusion to distinguish 
between friend and foe, snatched his 
pistol from the table, and that heart 
which so faithfully beat received the fa- 
tal contents; he fell, and Napoleon ne- 
ver forgot nor forgave the rashness 
which cost the life of one so true. 
S. R. J. 

I do not remember seeing 
in print, and [ am conficent 
at least not 


P. S. 


the above 
it has never been printed, 
in England, 


* Byron, 
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e, WELSH POETRY. And I would also observe, that ‘ M@-| It was the custom of the Scandina- 
y, To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. | "#0 188 name which has no connexion | vian nations, the Norwegians, Swedes, 
t, J with Wales, ORDoVEX. and Danes, to form a circle of large 
s) Sin,—I_ hope your correspondent} Fondon, July 9th, 1821. stones, commonly twelve in number, 
.s (amBro will excuse me, if I request to Pasian 88 SN ‘=the middie of which one wee ect up 
>= be favoured, through the medium of THE CORONATION®* much larger than the: rest; this wes 
10 your publication, with the original of chet ta wit the roval scat, and the nobles occupied 
x the ‘ free translation from the Welsh,’ It would be a very curious inquiry | those surrounding it, which served also 
- which appeared in your last number, | to trace the various modes that have | as a barrier to keep off the peuple who 
hd rom one cause or other, it has fallen | heen adopted in different ages for the | stood without. Here the leading men 
fe to my lot to pay considerable atten- | election and elevation of kings, from | of the kingdom delivered their suf 

tion to Welsh literature, both ancient | the rude customs of the Gothic nations | frages, and placed the elected -king on 
r- aud modern; but in all my experience, | to the present splendid ceremonial of | te alae of dignity. Of this kind was 
” 1 must be allowed to say, I never met | an English coronation. The right of | the morasten near Upsal, in Sweden, 
“4 | ee eee — ot beter —— ramet 2 peg» seen. ge f. 
o The « Sketch,’ I take it for granted, is | the way in which th naar rong al eee 
°, I - OKRELCH, e granted, the way in which these princes received | kind, and the custom is said to have ex- 
Of designed by your correspondent for a | the regal dignity was equally expres- | isted in Germany until the year 1356. 


poetical one; yet it is in every respect 
at variance with the acknowledged 
characteristics of the Welsh muse. In 
the first place, the strict and formal 
laws of Welsh prosody would never ad- 
mit, even in a free translation, of the 
diffuse style which distinguishes this 
‘Sketch.’ And again, the poetry of 
Wales is marked by those abrupt tran- 
sitions of thought, which it is extremely 
difficult to represent to advantage in 
any other language: it is often forcible 
and sublime, but very rarely like the 
specimen furnished by CamBro,—ten- 
der and sentimental. The following 
translation of a passage describing the 
dayofjudgment, selected from the works 
of Casnodyn, a poet of the thirteenth 


sive of the tenure by which it was held, 
and of the qualities for which it was 
conferred. The king or commander, 
who was chosen by the people in a 
publicassembly, was placed on a shield 
or target, and carried about on the 
shoulders of his men, while the multi- 
tude saluted him with shouts and loud 
applause. It was the custom in Na- 
varre, that both the King and Queen, 
after being anointed, should set their 
feet on a shield emblazoned with the 
arms of the kingdom, and supported 
on six staves, each end of which was 
held by a nobleman. In this manner 
they were thrice lifted up before the 
high altar of the cathedral church. 
Imperial Rome was likewise an imitat- 


A similar rude enthronement to that 
of the northern nations is to be found: 
among the Celtic tribes; and that the 
kings both of Scotland and Ireland, 
were placed ona stone at the time of 
their election, we have the testimony of 
the antiquaries of those nations. 

The following singular customs are 
said to have been used ut the inaugu- 
guration of the ancient Dukes of Ca- 
rinthia. Near the city of Saint Veit 
is a plain where the vestiges of a for- 
mer town are still to be seen, and ina 
meadow just by, a large stone raised 
about two cubits from the ground. 
On this stone was placed a peasant who 
enjoyed by descent the right of presid- 
ing at the inanguration of the dakes, 





century, will exemplify what I havenow | or of the barbarous North in the having near Bits, cn Wie eke beeeeel 
” stated. The original may be found in forms of conferring royalty; and in the lahaale euee with a calf, and “on his left 
‘ietheie volume of the Welsh Archaio- oe = or aes were | a lean and hungry sar a peopte 
re . When God shall manifest his presence ™ ria om an sone la oy D Pelar of St. Veit, and a wipe hi oe 
C8 The house of earth shall uplift itself over us oy a, ge “ps a being assembled Laer _ 7 
t The terror of the tumultuous sound of legions one of the Gothic kings of Spain, ure | duke, . countryman s bonnet and 
‘a __in conflict, . the following directions for the crea-| shoes, with a shepherd's crook in his 
a, Will - a ey et loudly shouting i ot ~~ = '. . the king “a | hand, drew near to the assembly, uce 
i The wave of varied hoe Sill bespeying tset| ten city of. thes Kiogaoms en ch Toots | ee ae ae ial 
he about the shore, di tan city of this kings me at least, | let, and the great officers bearmg their 
as The sulphureous element will be taking to it- ro cathedral church; and, the night | lbsignia. ; The man upon the stone — 
_ self high wrath, before he is exalted, let him watch all _ing thetrain come nigh, cried out—Who 
oe The fervency of the heat of fire will be hasten- night in the church; and the next day, | js this that comes in such magnifi- 
ia ~— when they come to lift him up, let him | cence ? The people answered, it isthe 
d- TI might adduce many similar ex- step upon a buckler or target, and the prince of the country. Is he a just 
oa amples, and some, perhaps, even more | Chief and principal men there present | judge? replied the peasant: doth he 
es to the port than this; but at present hold the target, and SO lifting him UP» seek the welfare of the state? is he of 
m : [deem it unnecessary. I will, there- let the people cry with a loud voice, | free condition, worthy of honour, obe- 
le fore, in conclusion only repeat my re- | Lteal/ real! real! dient to the laws, and a defender of 
: quest, that your correspondent would | The Anglo-Saxon form of corona- | the Christian religion ? They cried, he 


oblige me by stating where I might 
find the original of his ¢ free transla- 
tion,’ provided it be in print. And, 
if it be not, perhaps he will have the 
goodness to transmit a copy to you, 
or even. a part of it, which would be 
sufficient to remove the doubts I can- 
hot help now entertaining respecting 
the genuineness of this Welsh sketch. 





tion directs that the King shall be 
carried from the ground, and having 
been chosen by the bishops and peo- 
ple, promise that he will observe the 
rules which are enjoined by his corona- 
tion oath. 

* In this article we have availed ourselves 
largely of Mr. Taylor’s Glory of Regality, and 
Thomson’s Coronation Ceremonies, works tull 
ofinteresting details on the subject, 





is and he will be such. The peasant 
then demanded by what right he would’ 
remove him from his seat; to which 
the master of the duke’s court answer- 
ed, this place is bought for 6o deniers ; 
these beasts are thine (pointing to the 
cow and the mare) thou shalt be 
clothed ig the garments. which the 
duke will take off, and thy house shall 
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be free, and exempt from ssibeeite. 
The peasant then came down from the 
stone, gave the duke a gentle slap on 
the cheek, and exhorting hiin to bea 
good judge, went away with his cattle. 
The prince then took his place on the 
stone, brandished his naked sword, 
turning to every side, and promised to 
judge the people with equity. A pea- 
sant’s cap was then presented, filled 
with water, from which he was oblived 
to drink as a mark of his future so- 
briety. He was then conducted to 
the church, where he assisted at divine 
service and changed the peasant’s dress 
forthe ducal habit. After the feast 
which followed, he returned to the 
meadow, in which athrone had been 
set up, and here he gave judgment 
and conferred fiefs. 

The point in our English ceremony 
which is most analagous to the Gothic 
and German elevations is that of our 
Kings being anciently placed upon a 
seat in Westminster Hall, which was 
thence denominated Tue Kutna’s 
Bencu. This seat is by our old wri- 
ters described as a marble seat and 
that there stood before it a marble ta- 
ble; and here our Kings were used to 
sit hefore their progress to coronation. 
Stowe describes it is a long marble 
stone of twelve feet in length and three 
feet in breadth,’ and he says there was 
also, ‘a marble chair where the Kings 
of England formerly sate at their co- 
ronation dinners.” Richard II. Ri- 
ehard ILI. and Henry VII. are all in- 
stances of King’s ooning in this mar- 
ble chair.* 

As Christianity began to make pro- 
gress in Europe, the rude customs 
which we have described were super- 
seded by more refined and awful cere- 
monies. The nations of the North and 
West learned to encircle the brow of 
their king with the diadem, to place 
the sceptre in his hand, to sanctify his 
person with the consecrated unction, 
and to confirm his authority with the 
benediction of the clergy ; hence the 
new forms of inauguration may be suf- 
ficiently accounted for. 

The ceremonies of unction and coro- 
nation were both derived from the Isra- 
elites as the sacred writings shew ; the 
former is said to have beeu first intro- 
duced among European nations, at 
Constantinople, about the time of Jus- 
tinian or Justin; and, in the western 
empire, it began with Charlemagne, 
whence it extended to other nations. 


* For a description of the coronation chair 
= present used. See Lhe Literary Chronicle, 
0, 48, 
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‘The sii crown or digiiens is “first 
mentioned in the book of Samuel, 
when the Amalekites brought Saul’s 
crown to David; its use is as ancient 
in the empire as the time of Constan- 
tine. The sceptre, another ensign of 
royalty, is much ancienter than either 
the crown or diadem. Homer men- 
tions kings with sceptres, but none 
with crowns. The use of sceptres, 
which, with that of crowns, hath long 
been common to the European nations, 
is very ancient in our own, 

Of the ceremonies now used at the 
coronation of our kings it is not our in- 
tention to speak. As the newspapers 


are daily filled with the most ample 
details respecting them, we shall 
only observe, that the preparations 


made for the approaching coronation 
are ona more splendid scale than on 
any similar occasion that has preced- 
edit. The arrangements making, to 
enable countless thousands to wit- 
ness some portion of it, are ona scale 
quite unprecedented; and we under- 
stand that many will be accommodated 
on terms comparatively moderate. 

A writer in the London Magazine for 
the year 1761, who had inquired i into 
the subject of former prices for seats at 
coronations, states, that on consulting 
Stowe, Speed, and other antiquaries, 
with regard to the sums anciently 
given, it appears that the amount of a 
vood place at the coronation of the 
Conqueror, was a blank, and probably 
the same at that of his son, William 
Rufus. ‘ At Henry the First’s it was 
acrocard ; and at Stephen's and Hen- 
ry the Second’ s, a pollard. At Ri- 
chard’s and King John’s, who was 
crowned frequently, it was a suskin ; 
and rose at Henry the Third’s to a dod- 
kin, In the reign of Edward, the 
coins begin to be more intelligible, 
and we find, that for seeing his corona- 
tion a Q. wasgiven, or the half a ferling 
or farthing; which was the fourth part 
ofa sterling or penny. At Edward If. 
it was a farthing; and at his sou’s, Ed- 
ward III. a halfpenny, which was very 
well given. In Richard the Second’s 
thoughtless reign it was a penny, and 

continued the same at that of Henry 
[V. At Henry V. it was two pennies, 
or the half of a grossus or groat; and 
the same at that of Heury VI. though, 
during his time, coronations were so 
frequent, that the price was brought 
back to the penny or halfpeony, and 
sometimes they were seen for nothing. 
At Edward IV, it was again the half- 
groat; nor do we find it raised at those 


of Richard III, or Henry VIL, At that 





dite V It. it was én whole grout, 

or grossus; nor was it altered at these 
of Edward VI. and Queen Mary ; but 
at Queen Elizabeth's it wasa testour, 
or tester. At those of James [. and 
Charles I. a smiling was given; which 
was advanced to half-a-crown at those 
of Charles If. and James II. At King 
William’s and Queen Anne’s it was a 
crown ;and at George [. it was seen by 
many for the same price. At George 
II. some gave half-a -guinea.* 

To such of our readers as may be 
fortunate enough to see any part of the 
splendid ceremonial, the following in- 
formation respecting the dresses of the 
peers, may be of some service :-— 

The Barons of England, who con- 
stitute the lowest part of the peerage, 
had formerly neither coronets nor vel- 
vet robes, but only a cap of scarlet 
edged with fur, aud a habit of cloth of 
the same colour. In the thirteenth 
year of the reign of King Charles the 
Second, he issued a grant, permitting 
them to use the coronet which they 
now wear; and which consists of ¢ 
plain circle of gold, having six stil 
set upon the upper rim, the lower part 
of the circle edged with ermine, and the 
whole surmounted by acap of crim- 
son velvet, with a tuft and _ tassel 
of gold. At the coronation of King 
James the Second, in 1684, the barons 
petitioned for robes conformable to 
their coronets, and accordingly a grant 
was issued, stating that, for the future, 
their robes should be of crimson velvet, 
with capes and edgings of white mine- 
ver, and two rows of ermine asa dis- 
tinction. 

A viscount, which is the next de- 
gree upwards, has for his coronet a cir- 
cle of gold, richly chased, edged with 
ermine, and sixteen pearls, placed on 
the rim, with a cap and tassel similar 
to a baron’s. His robes are also of 
crimson velvet, lined with white sarce- 
net, with white fur capes, and two 
doublings aud a half of spotted er- 
mine, 

The coronet of an earl is a circle as 
before, richly chased, having eight 
pearls raised upon high points of vold, 
which spring out of the upper rim, “with 
an equal number of strawberry leaves, 
formed of the same metal, standing 
upon lower points between them. It 
hasalso a doubling of ermine, cap, and 
tassel, as already described. An earl’s 
mantle is similar to the former, ex- 
cept that it has three guards of er- 
mine, 

* For an account of the prices at the last 
coronation, see Literary Chronicle, No, 38. 
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A marquis’s coronet differs from an 
earl’s in the number of pearls and 
strawberry leaves, and in the manner 
of placing them. — It consists of four of 
each ornament placed alternately, on 
short equal points, with the same 
doubling, cap, and tassel. The robes 
have three guards and a-half of ermine. 

A duke’s coronet is formed of eight 
golden strawberry leaves only, raised on 
short points of the same height above 
the run; the fur, cap, and tassel are 
thesameas before. The robes belong- 
ing to this degree have four rows of er- 
mine. 

It is necessary, however, to observe, 
that robes, aswell as coronets, are regu- 
lated by the Earl Marshal’s orders at 
every Corovation. 

——+o +e 
THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 
‘ Wisely every hour employ, 
Happiness is present joy. —PRIOR. 
THe world—it is a scene of busy ac- 
tion: amonarch struggles on his throne 
and glittersin a golden shew, to justify 
his claims and smile beneath a pre- 
cious crown;—his advocates surround 
him with temporal honours, and shed 
the lustre of their ancestry and glory at 
his royal feet.—A poor man whistles in 
his native fields and wears the ardour 
of the sun—quietuess is his shadow and 
peace his daily guest—civility and 
grace accompany the courtier to his pa- 
lace—anxiety draws lines on every as- 
piring and ambitious brow—the house- 
wife bustles to complete her destined 
task—the child is hurried forward into 
learning and tutored for advantage in 
life—the sailor trims his sails to hasten 
his passage home—the attorney to pre- 
pare his client’s briefs—the coachman 
to arrive at the inn, where many an ex- 
pectant countenance is formed to shake 
hands at meeting, and laugh at plea- 
sant tidings of distant friends being 
well—and_ the widow, too, is hurrying 
pensively from the grave which has 
just received her ouly hope and stay, 
into its cold and senseless shell—the 
bride and bridegroom, gay as the flow- 
ers appear in a sunny hour after a rain- 
bow-moruing, speed to the feast and 
eutertain their jocund friends—the 
beauty of the fields is swept before the 
mowers’ persevering toil—the pride of 
the gardens is destroyed with the de- 
structive armies of ravenous imsects— 
the skies are overspread with the velo- 
city of airy substances—a flock of sheep 
lies at the mercy of astorm, and the 
cattle are seeking shelter from electric 
explosions—birds are bringing forth 
their young, and instructing them in 


the unerring feats of instinct for future 
preservation : in short,—the whole crea- 
tion is alive to some pursuit, occupied 
in some duty, striving to accomplish 
some end, and all the species of animal 
and intelligent beings are looking for 
HAPPINESS. Why are tens of thou- 
sands thus employed? Is Happiness 
so far away? Is there not present 
Happiness? Must mortals look so far 
beyond their knowledge of existence 
to the future to secure Happiness ? 
Why hve upon the breath of hope 
which dies, und is renewed with expec- 
tation? Why toil solong, and venture 
so far to obtain Happiness ?—~It resides 
in a cottage, it dwells in a mansion : 
that cottage and this mansion are in 
the human breast; it 1s the constant 
satisfaction of good actions being done 
first towards self, and afterwards towards 
all mankind,—keeping contentment in 
the heart—benevolence in the mind— 
duty in the practice—fortitude in the 
warfare—omunipotence in the eye—his 
rewards in the prospect :—uprightness 
of conduct will justify the conscience, 
humane exertions improve the capa- 
city, cheerful and suitable conversation 
refine the animal spirits and make sa- 
lutary the innumerable incidents which 
fall into the scale of rational creatures. 
Such area few of the accepted and ac- 
ceptable sentiments of the writer; that 
they may be taken in the spirit of har- 
mony and kindness by the reader, is 
the secret but sincere wish of 
Io Sono. 








Original Poetry. 


LINES TO A FRIEND, 
On his Departure for Scotland. 


COouLD temperance have kept thee strong, 
Or could our prayers thy health restore, 
Thou would’st not have been weak thus long, 
Nor need’st thou now seek Scotia's shore. 


But, since disease comes not alone 
To those who madly tempt its ire, 
But makes the purest bosom groan, 
And fills the calmest heart with fire 5 


Since even thou must know the cold, 
And languid listless suffering, 

Which they whom sickness doth enfold 
Must still endure unmurmuring ; 


Since such, dear friend, must be thy fate, 
Go, seek the land of cakes and song, 
And may its breezes re-instate 
The health of him we love, ere long! 
J. W. DALBy. 


PRP LPB LE FEP LEDC PLEO P PELE ELI LEP LOL ELEFCEAELOGED 
THE EXILE’S WISH. 
Au! what avails the secret sigh 
Or solitary tear, 
When neither will the wish supply 





Which both in union shure ‘ 





What, while in distant realms I roam, 
Avails the festive scene ? 
I sigh to seek my native home, 
Tuo’ ocean rolls between. 
As I survey the curling wave 
That wantons at my feet, 
It flies, a distant shore to lave, 
A distant realm to greet. 


The truant breeze that idly blows, 
Oft claims the passing sigh ; 

And fleeting, tells me that it knows 
The sweets of liberty. 

Each has its charm, while both provide 
A solace for the mind ; 

The destination of the tide— 
The current of the wind. 


The wave on ocean’s bosom borne, 
Tho’ it return no more, 

May, glitt’ring to the blush of morn, 
Salute my native shore. 


The balmy breeze that wanders by, 
May know a happier lot 5 

And, borne on switter pinions, fly 
Around my humble cot. 


Should they return the exile nigh 
May each a token bear ; 

The breeze be loaded with a sigh, 
The billow with a tear, E.G. B. 


PEO POEL POOP POLL PDP L PDO LOOP ODPL POPP POOP OPO LOVE 


SONG, 
Aldavallich, imitated from the Gaelic. 
Tune, ‘ Roy’s Wife *.’ 


WILL ye go to Aldavallich ? 
Will ye go to Aldavallich? 
Sweet the mellow mavis sings, 
Amang the draes of Aldayallich, 
There, beneath the spreading boughs, 

Amang the woods of green Glenfallich, 
Softly murmuring as it flows, ' 

Winds the pure stream of Aldavallich. 

Will ye go to Aldavallich, &c. 
The first golden smile of morn, 

And the last beam that evening sheddeth, 
Baith that echoing vale adorn— 

That brightly glows, this mildly fadeth. 

Will ye go, &c. 

* The lady who favoured the public with the 
well-known song called * Roy’s Wife,’ forgot 
to mention the obligation she lay under to the 
original, of which the above is a close imitation, 
and, in some instances, a literal translation. 
This beautiful air is at least a hundred and 
twenty years old, fer I learnt it twenty-eight 
years ago, from a Mrs. M‘Hardy, who was then 
in the hundred and sixth year of her age, and 
who said that, when a little girl, she had learnt 
itof her mother; whereas, the Scotch words 
to the same tune have not been known half 
that time. Indeed, the greater part of the old 
Scotch melodies may be traced to the Gaelic 
bards:—* The Ewie wi’ the cooked horn,’ * The 
rock and the wee pickle tow,’ &c., are of Gae- 
lic original, and have been known in the High- 
lands trom time immemorial—As I am upon 
this subject, I canno* help mentioning, that the 
last stanza of * Roy’s Wife’ has been rendered 
downright nonsense, by the creation of the un- 
couth term Walloch, in order to rhyme with 
the proper name, Aldicalloch. New words are 
daily invented, to designate things not already 
adequately described, but no such dance as 
‘The Highland Walloch’ ever did exist, though 
any one but a Highlander, on reading the 
stanza in question, would be lead to suppose 
the reverse. 
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Short is there hoar winter's stay, 
When spring returns hke Hebe blooming— 
Hand in hand with rosy May, 
With balmy breath the air perfuming.— 
Will ve go, &e. 


srushing o'er the diamond dew, 
While Phoebus casts a lengthened shadow, 
There the fairest maiden’s fu’, 
The fairest flowers that deck the meadow. 
Will ve go, &c. 
But there’s a flower, a fairer flower 
Than ever grew in green Glenfillich, 
The dlithsome maiden I adore, 
Young blooming May of Aldavallich. 
Wil ye go, &e. 
Let me but pu’ this opening rose, 
And fondly press it to my bosom— 
I ask no other flower that blows, 
Re mine this modest little 
Will ye LO, Ac. 
Avin DowINIr. 


| 
blossom. 





sine Arts. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

As the exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy closes this day, the few remain- 
ing observations which we shall make, 
must rather be of a general than a par- 
ticular description, We should, how- 
ever, be wanting in justice to an artist 
of considerable promise, Mr. S. Tay- 
Jor, were we to pass unnoticed his four 
very charming pictures, Nos. 175, 178, 
220, and 413. They are § Woodcock 
and Teal,’ * Wild Dacks,’ ¢ Horned 
Owl from the life,’ and ‘a Brace of 
Partridges.’ They are all very spirited 
and well executed pertngs, distin- 
guished by correct drawing and chaste 
colouring. 

In taking our leave of the exhibi- 
tion, we cannot but regret that there 








ee 





are so few historical pictures, a branch | 


of the fine arts which is said not to be 
sufficiently encouraged in this country ; 

but this we can scarcely admit, for ale 
though individual patronage may be 
somewhat limited, yet we believe that 
no really good historical picture has 
ever remained long without a liberal 


. | 
purchaser; and, as to public patron-| 


age, let those painters who have exhi- | 


hited single historical pictures, deny 
that it has invariably been extensive: 
not to mention the munificent encou- 
ragement extended to this branch of 
the arts by the British Institution. It 
is true that, in a country like this, 
where riches are so much diffused and 
often so rapidly acquired, when it is 
seldom unaccompamed by vanity, en- 
couragement will be principally given 
to portrait painting ; and hence the 
great attention that is devoted to it, of 
which the walls of the Royal Academy 
every year give abundant evidence. 
The exhibition this year contained 











some hundreds of satan: from the 
full-length as-large-as-life to the hum- 
ble miniature ; but of these how very 
few were interesting either as to the 
personages represented or the merits of 
the paintings; and certainly, without 
one of these recommendations, they 
can be interesting only to the feelings 
of the exhibitor or to the vanity of those 
who are thus exhibited at second hand. 
In landscape painting this country 
is certainly making rapid advances : 
and, as England is sufficiently rich in 
scenery, our artists need not go to Italy 
for admir ible subjects on whie h to ex- 
ercise their pencil, 


The architectural in the 


drawin os 


iexhibition this year are very poor, if 


we except two sketches by Mr. Soane. 
It is lamentable to think, that while 
millions are expending on public build- 
ings, we have scarcely a single erection 
in the metropolis werthy of the age or 
country. 

Of the sculpture we have already 
spoken; but there is another depart- 
ment on which we would offer a few 
words—the medals. The few that have 
been sent to the Academy this year 
exhibit proofs of considerable talent in 
our native artists; and we feel per- 
suaded, that if this branch of art were 
only a little more enrouraged, we need 
not send to Italy for artists to execute 
our coins, unless, indeed, they could 
ceive better proof of their talents than 
the one who has now the direction in 
the British Mint. 

We are sensible that, in our notice 
of the Royal Academy, we have omit- 
ted several good pic tures and neglected 
many deserving artists; but it was only 
possible, within the limits of this jour- 
nal, to notice a few of the 1165 arti- 
clesin the Academy, especially as the 
metropolis now teems with exhibitions, 
each of which presents a distinct claim 
ov our attention. 
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Che Drama. 


FPP LIGAF 


Drury Lane Tueatre.—Mr. Mac- 
kay, having entered into an engage- 
ment for a few nights at this theatre, 
has frequently repeated the character 
of the Baillie Nicol Jarvie, and with 
increased effect. In noticing this gen- 
tleman’s performance, it would be un- 


just not to take into consideration the 


disadvantageous circumstances under 
which he appears. If, as is generally 
allowed, it is unfortunate to follow a 
favourite, it is still more so to appear 
In competition with one. The charac- 


ters of Baillie Nicol Jarvie and Do- 
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wide Sampson have so exclusively be- 
come the property of Liston, that 
we can scarcely tolerate them in any 
other hands, much less judge of them 
with that strict impartiality which is 
due to an actor who undertakes them. 
The face of Liston (and what a face it 
is!) ; his natural simplicity and comic 
humour; and the satisfaction which he 
feels in himself, in every thing he says 
and does, fairly seduces into applause, 
though it should sometimes be against 
our better judgment. Mr. Mac ‘kay 
also has his merits, and he represents 
the Glasgow weaver with singular fide- 
lity to nature. In the scene in the 
toll-booth, where he encounters Rob 
Roy, and where the dignity of the ma- 
cistrate is made to yield to his fears of 
the freebooter, and the eagerness with 
which he agrees to accompany Francis 
Osbaldistone to Aberfoil, when assured 
of receiving the 2001, he was very fine. 
li the rencontre with Major Galbraith, 
at the inn, he was equally successful, 
and the confidence with which he of- 
fered bail for the ‘ Dougal createre,’ 
and his surprise that it should be re- 
fused, were extremely comic, as well as 
the excellent use he made of the red- 
hot poker. His interview with Helen 
Macgregor, and his reproaches to his 
companion, for leaving him dangling 
in the air like Mahomet’s coffin, were 
admirable, and we hesitate not to pro- 
nounce the whole character as extremely 
well acted. Mr. Cooper played Rob 
Roy with great spirit, aud in some of the 
scenes we were much pleased with him. 
Mrs. Egerton proved herself, in Helen 
M* Gregor, a fit wife for so daring a 
chieftain. Ter exclamation, * I stand 
on my native heath,—I am a Macgre- 
gor,’ was really astounding, and ‘did 
not require the violent stamp of the 
foot by which it was accompanied, Mr. 
Barnard play ed Rashleigh Obaldistone 
as ill as it was possible to play it. 
This gentleman ought to be called the 
syllabic actor, for he carefully divides 
every word into. syllables, which he 
pronounces very distinctly. He also, 
as Mathews has it, ‘ exasperates the 
aitch,’ where he ought not to de so. 

On Tuesday night, the Queen ho- 
noured this theatre with her presence, 
and was received with the accustomed 
testimonies of applause, aid the ho- 
nours of the national anthem = sung 
two or three times. The play was the 
opera of Guy Mannering, a very unfor- 
tunate one for the Drury Lane coms 
pany to attempt at present, since there is 
scarcely a single character in it that 
they can play well, The principal no- 











velty of the evening, was Mr. Mackay’s 


Dominie Sampson; though in the sen 
timental scenes he was very effective, 
yet he failed to mantle the character 
with thet rich humour in which we 
have hitherto seen it clothed. He, 
however, played it very respectably. 
One praise we must give Mr. Mackay, 
—his continual attention to the busi- 
ness of the scene, and his by-play, 
which is excellent. He is also a very 
chaste performer, who only seeks ap- 
plause by legitimate means, and not by 
artificial attempts at effect. The 
Spectre Bridegroom is quite successful, 
and has been played every evening. 

New Treatre Royat HAayMarKert. 
—Since our last we have had the plea- 
sure of hearing comfortably some of 
our best dramatic pieces, and seeing 
the countenances of the performers 
without any extraordinary ocular exer- 
tions: one defect in the theatre, how- 
ever, cannot pass unnoticed—the seats 
in the side boxes are too far from the 
front; to sit trimly the view of the 
stage 1s obstructed, and in leaning for- 
ward the distance is too great to be 
comfortable. The School for Scan- 
dal, The Provoked Vusband, The Green 
Man, and a succession of good after- 
pieces make good promise of the taste 
which directs the management; and 
on Thursday Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife with a Roland for an Oliver were 
played with much spirit. Mr. Con- 
way as Leon gave great effect to the 
character, and Mr. Decamp bustled 
through the Copper Captain extremely 
well. Mrs. Johnson’s delineation of 
the wily jilt, Estifania, deserves particu- 
lar commendation. In a Roland for 
an Oliver we were pleased with Mrs. 
Baker's Mavia Darlington; and Mr. 
Williams’s Sir Mark Clare, Mr. Ham- 
mond’s Fixture, and Mr. Decamp’s 
Highflyer, were good performances. 

EnGitish Opera Hovuse.— The 
clever little operatic piece, Love's 
Dream, coutinues to be played every 
night with deserved applause. A young 
lady has appeared once or twice in a 
vocal character, but we have not yet 
had the opportunity to hear her. The 
stock pieces at this house, which are 
numerous and well played, have drawn 
tolerable houses, but novelty is still 
much wanted, ; 

Surrey THeatre.—Mr. Dibdin’s 
Heart of Mid Lothian, on which all 
the terms of praise have long been ex- 
hausted, had a new compliment paid 
to it on Saturday, when it was perform- 
ed by command of her Majesty, who 
honoured the theatre with her com pa- 
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ny. The characters were the same as 
they have usually been represented, 
and the piece appeared to give much 
pleasure to the royal visitor, The 
Fate of Calas and Harlequin Hoax 
have drawn yood houses during the 
week, and two new pieces are to be pro- 
duced on Monday, for the benefit of 
the worthy proprietor, Mr. Dibdin, 
whose talents and industry entitle him 
to the highest patronage. 

Saprier’s Weiis. —Her Majesty, 
on Thursday, honoured this little thea- 
tre with a visit, and the house was 
crowded beyond precedent. The even- 
ing’s amusements were The Mountain 
Hut or The Tinker and his Son, a bur- 
letta, and Harlequin at Home. ‘Theau- 
dience applauded every sentiment they 
could construe as applicable to her 
Majesty's circumstances, in the most fa- 
vourable way, and the whole per- 
formance went off in the best manner 
possible. 

MR. KEAN IN AMERICA. 

Tue career of Mr. Kean in Aimeri- 
ca, has met with a slight interruption 
at Boston, which, it is said, he quitted 
in disgust, on account of the want of 
patronage, The transatlantic journals 
are quite indignant at his conduct, as 
will appear by the following extracts 
from Boston papers, dated May 28 :-- 

‘Myr. Kean, the great tragedian, was 
to have personated the character of 
Richard the Third, \ast evening, at the 
Federal-street Theatre. At the usual 
time of raising the curtain, a very re- 
spectable, though not a crowded audi- 
tory, had assembled. After waiting 
till nearly 8 o’clock, considerable un- 
easiness was displayed by the audience, 
and loud calls for the manager were 
heard from several parts of the house, 
Mr. Duff immediately came forward, 
and stated that “it was with extreme 
regret he was obliged to say, that Mr. 
KkKean had positively refused to appear 
again on the Boston boards!’ This 
information was certainly very disa- 
ereeable, and anawful silence pervad- 
ed the house for the space of two mi- 
nutes. Mr. Duff requested the indul- 
gence of the audience, and the play 
was accordingly permitted to proceed, 
Mr. Brown performing the part of 
Richard, Mr. Kean has been treated 
in Boston as well as he could have 
reasonably expected to have been, and 
if he had checked his passion ** one lit- 
tle week longer,” he would not only 
have fulfilled bis private contract, and 
made one or two thousand dollars, but 
retired from our stage beloved and re- 





spected, but now he is universally de- 
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spised. He left town this forenoon, 
privately, for New-York, as we sup- 
pose, where we hope he will receive 
such treatment as his imprudence enti- 
tles him to..—Commercial Advertiser. 

‘After avery respectable audience, 
and more numerous than some of those 
which the truly great Cooke played 
before, had assembled at the theatre, 
to see Richard the Third, Mr. Kean 
took it in his head that the audience 
was unworthy his merit, bolted from 
the theatre, announced to the manager 
that he should play no more, and that 
he was preparing to leave town, The 
audience received this specimen of 
rude superciliousness with marked 
contempt, and many called out for the 
substitution of the eccentric Kemble 
(who was in the pit) for the fugitive 
Kean. The play proceeded without 
interruption, Mr. Brown amply sup- 
plying the place of the runaway,’—Ga- 
zelle. 

‘ The Theatre.—A few minutes before 
eight o’clock last evening, Mr. Dutf 
appeared on the stage, and announced 
to the audience that Mr. Kean had re- 
fused to take the part cast him, (Ri- 
chard III.) without assigning any rea- 
son forso doing, and that he was then 
preparing to leave town. On the ris- 
ing of the curtain, there being some. 
slight disturbance and a call for the 
manager, Mr. Duffagain appeared and 
stated, that Mr. Kean had been, dur- 
ing the day, repeatedly importuned by 
the managers and his friends, to appear 
in the part, but that he absolutely de- 
clined. Mr. D. on being questioned, 
said he believed the reason of Mr, K.’s 
conduct was want of patronage.’—Pa- 
triot. 

Mr. Kean has published a very 
temperate letter in the New York Na- 
tional Advocate, in which he says that 
the offence with which he is charg- 
ed, was committed with the concur- 
rence of the Boston managers, and with 
the approbation of friends with whom 
he spent the evening. IJtappears that, 
in Boston, the theatres are only visited 
in certain months of the year, and that 
when curiosity subsides, dramatic ta- 
lent is no longer patronized. Mr. 
IKXean, who three months before had 
drawn large houses at Boston, on his 
second visit acted twice without profit, 
and on the third night, when the cur- 
tain was about to rise, tlere were only 
twenty persons in front of the house. 
He declares his intention to revisit Bos- 
ton before he returns to England, and 
says if he has committed an error he is 





willing to apologize for it, 
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GOVERNESS.—A Youre Lapy, 


who has just completed her Education, and is 
fully competent to teach French and English 
grammatically, Geography, Writing, History, 
&c.is desirous of becoming an inmate in a re- 
spectable family, in or near London, where the 
iducation of two or three Children would be 
considered an equivalent for her Board and 
Lodging. A comfortable home being the Ad- 
verusei's chief consideration, Salary will be no 
object. Further particulars, with unexceptiona- 
ble references, will be given in reply to letters 
addressed, post paid, to E. T., Office of the 
Literaty Chronicle and Weekly Review, 355, 
Strand. 





This day is published, elegantly printed in four 
volumes, dedicated, by Permission, to Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, 
price 11. 12s. in boards, 


HERALINE; or, Opposttre Pro- 


CEEDINGS. 
By LETITIA-MATILDA HAWKINS. 


Printed for F.C. & J. Rtvincron, No. 62, St. 
Paul's Church Yard, and No.3, Waterloo Place, 
Pall-Mall; sold also by T, HookHaAM, No. 15, 
Old Bond Street, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A few remaining Copies of the Counress and 
GBaTRUDE; or, Modes of Discipline. The 
Second Edition, in four volumes, octavo, 
Il. 16s.: and 

ROSANNE; or, a Father’s Labour Lost. 3 
vols. octavo, ll. 7s. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 4to. containing nearly 
900 closely printed pages, price 31, 13s. 6d. 


hoards, 
ITALY. ByLADY MORGAN.— 


Lady Morgan’s Italy has now been open to the 
public for several days, and already we observe 
that the warm and benevolent enthusiasm in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, which ani- 
mates her pages, has put all the race of intoler- 
ant critics into a state of fury. Strange that 
the men who are the loudest and most vehe- 
ment in their denial of all relief from the re- 
straints which still oppress the Roman Catho- 
lics Of the united kingdom, (on the pretext of 
the hostility of the dogmas of that religion to 
British freedom) should also be the most inve- 
terate in their denunciations of all attempts to 
expose its superstitions. Lady Morgan has 
kindled all their indignation. She has, in the 
pare and benignant spirit of Christianity, ex- 
posed to open day the horrors inflicted on this 
most beautiful portion of earth, by the despot- 
ism of Church and State; and though every 
statement she has made is justified by history, 
her ladyship will obtain ne mitigation of as- 
sault on account of her veracity. The liberal 
part of every sect, however, will duly appreciate 
her seasonable Work, at a time when the united 
sovereigns of Europe are so indefatigable in 
their efforts to perpetuate the barbarism and de- 
bpsement of the Italian people. Lady Morgan’s 
view of Italy combines the high tone of philoso- 
phy with the most gay and familiar descriptions 
of the life and manners of the very mixed so- 
cieties to which she had access—and her op- 
portunities were highly favourable to the task 
she hadin view. Her narrative abounds with 
striking anecdotes, traits of character, inci- 
dents, fetes, and farces, which will highly in- 
terest the public. 


Printed for Henry CoLeuRN and Co, Con” 
duit Street. 





To Parents and Guardians. 
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This day was first published, for sale, price 7s. 


A GENTLEMAN, well known as; A LETTER from a GRANDFA- 


the Author of several Works on Education, has | THER to his GRANDSON, an Articled Clerk, 


opened a BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG | pointing out the right course of his Studies and 
GENTLEMEN, about Two Miles from Hyde Conduct during his Clerkship, in order to his 
Park Corner,in which the comforts of home are {| successful Establishment in his Profession. 


combined with the Studies of a Public School, 
The Terms are Forty-five Guineas per annum. 


for Pupils under Toa Years of Age; and Fifty | 


Guineas when they exceed that Period. Fur- 
ther Particulars will be known from his Card, 
which may be had at Mr. Hailes’s, Bookseller, 
Museum, Piccadilly; and at Mr. Souter’s, Book- 
seller, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


CORONATION. —Mr. BISHOP 


begs leave respectfully to inform the Nobility 
and the Public in general, that he has erected 
splendid and substantial Galleries in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church Yard, near Westminster Abbey, 
under the immediate direction of J. H. TayLor, 
Esq., Surveyor, Great Queen St., Westminster. 

The View of the Procession from these Gal- 
leries will be extremely grand, and as this au- 
gust Ceremony will occupy a_ considerable 
time, arrangements have been made for the free 
ingress and regress of the Visitors to and from 
their seats. 

Refreshments of every kind will be provided, 
and there will be separate Apartments for the 
Ladies, with Female Attendants in waiting. 

Behind the Galleries there is an extensive 
and convenient Promenade, for recreation dur- 
ing the Ceremony within the Abbey. 

Newspapers, &c. &c. will be placed in the 
Refreshment Rooms. 

Plans are exhibiting, and Tickets may be 
had of J. H. Taytor, Esq., Surveyor, Great 
Queen Street, Westminster; at Mx. BisHop’s 
Office, on the Ground; and, to prevent mis- 
takes, the Tickets wilt be numbered, so that 
early Purchasers will have it in their power to 
select the most eligible Seats, (many of which 
are within twelve feet of the Platform) hand- 
somely fitted up. Parties may also have sepa- 
rate Boxes for their greater convenience. 


New Edinburgh Review. 
On the 31st of July next, will be published, | 
price 6s. sewed, (to be continued Quarterly, ) 
No. 1. of The 


NEW EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


*,.* The Conductors of THE EDINBUGH 
MONTHLY REVIEW have changed their Journal 
from a Monthly to a Quarterly publication, in 
consequence of an opinion very generally pre- 
valent in the best informed literary circles, and 
repeatedly and earnestly pressed on their con- 
sideration, that the peculiar advantages of the 
Quarterly form, being more suitable to the cha- 
racter which their work is admitted to have ac- 
quired; are likely to impart to their labours a 
still higher power of influencing the public 
mind. 

Each Number will contain the same quan- 
tity of matter as the other Quarterly Reviews ; 
and the Work will be published regularly on 
the 3lst of July, 3lst of October, 3ist of Ja- 
nuary, and 30th of April.—Complete Sets of 
the Edinburgh Monthly Review, in five vo- 
lumes, price ]5s. each, may be had of the Pub- 
lishersof THE NEW EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
WauGH and INNEs, Edinburgh; G.and W B. 
WHITTAKER, Ave-Maria Lane; and Joun 
WaRREN, Old Bond Street, London; and of 
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‘By JACOB PHILLIPS, Esq. 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 
Sold by Witson, Law Bookseller, Essex 
Street, Strand, London ; and by all Booksellers. 
*.* The Conveyancer, No. 10, will be publish- 
ed in Michaelmas Term. 





Just published, by W. CLark, 201, Strand, op- 
posite St. Clement’s Church, 

AN hitherto Suppressed Poem, by 

LorD ByrRON, entitled WALTZ, elegantly 

printed in 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 

2. KILLING NO MURDER, written by CoLo- 
NEL Titus, during the Protectorship of OLIVER 
CROMWELL, who is said by different histori- 
ans to have never smiled after the publication 
of it. Printed in 4to. from the original, with- 
out any alteration in orthography or punctua- 
tion, price 2s. 6d. 

*.* An informer employed by the ‘ Society 
for the Suppression of Vice,’ better known as 
the ‘Vice Society,’ said, when purchasing a 
copy of ‘Queen Mab’ of Mr. Clark, ‘This is a 
good book, (meaning KILLING NO MURDER) 
the principles laid down in it could be well 
made to apply to Castlereagh and the whole 
of his junto.” See Mr. Clark’s Petition, pre- 
sented to the House of Commons by Dr. Lush- 
ington, on Tuesday, the 13th inst., which will 
shortly be published, with a Letter to the Saint- 
ly Wilberforce, by W. Clark, on his stating 
to the House of Commons that ‘ he knew in- 
formers were NOT employed by the Suppres- 
sion of Vice Society! ! ° 

€ I will not call him a liar, but I will indu- 
bitably prove him such.’ 

N. B. AN ANSWER to QUEEN Mas is in the 
Press. 

3. REFLECTIONS on the Lire and DeaTtH of 
Lorp Ciive, by Mr. THOMAs PAINE. This 
piece, which isa specimen of beautiful writing, 
never appeared in this country till Mr. Clark, 
who brought from the United States, published 
it. Price 3d. 

4. Essays on SUICIDE, MIRACLES, and the 
IMMORTALITY ofthe SouL. By Davip Hume. 
Price ls. 

5. WREATH of FREEDOM, being a Collection 
of Songs in favour of Public Liberty; many of 
them are American Republican Songs, which 
are in noother collection. Price Is. Gd. 

6. Mania of EMIGRATING to the UNITED 
STATES exposed. Price Is. 

7. De Fore’s True-BorRN ENGLISHMAN. 
Price 6d. 

8. Fun Box BROKE OPEN ; or, Lotteries Ex- 
posed. Price 6d. 

9. Mr. Clark has a few copies of SHERWIN’S 
Lire of Paine. Price 7s.6d. Thisis the only 
work that has done justice to the memory of 
Mr. Paine. 

10. TRIFLING MISTAKE, by JOHN CAM Hops- 
HOUSE, M. P. for Westminster. For the Writ- 
ing and publishing of this Pamphlet, Mr. Hob- 
house was sent to Newgate. Price Is 8vo. 

London :— Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 


two doors East of Ercter Change; where advertise. 
ments are received, and communications ‘for the 








Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. Sold alsa 


J. CUMMING, Dublin; by whom, and by the by Souter, 73, St. Pauls Church Yard; Simpkin 


principal Booksellers in the Uniteé Kingdom, 
Subscriptions for the New Work will be re- 
ceived. 
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| and Marshall, Stationer’s Court ; Chapple, Pal& 


Mall; Grapel, Liverpool; and by all Booksellers 
and Newsyenders.—Printed by Davidson, Old Bos- 
well Court, Curey Street. 








